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N interesting decision of the Colorado supreme court was 
noted in last week’s issue, in which the court sustained an 
order of the Colorado Railroad Commission requiring the Colo- 
rado & Southern to restore freight and passenger service be- 
tween Denver and Leadville, Colo., over its narrow gage South 
Park branch. The company had attempted to close the 21-mile 
section between Como and Breckenridge during the winter 
months on account of the expense of operation through a moun- 
tainous, sparsely settled country over the 4 per cent. grade over 
Boreas Pass, 11,400 feet high. It showed during the proceedings 
in the case that during the winter this line is subject to heavy 
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and continuous snow storms, necessitating a very heavy expense, 
that in 1911 there was a deficit of nearly $80,000 on the line from 
Como to Leadville, that its taxes in Summit county amount to 
$25,000 a year, that the traffic over the line is inconsequential 
with no prospect of improvement, and that there are less inhabi- 
tants along it now than there were ten years ago. On the other 
hand by the closing of this line the few shippers at Breckenridge 
were deprived of railway facilities which they had previously 
enjoyed, freight and passengers being compelled to travel by a 
very roundabout route over another road in order to reach Den- 
ver, and the court held that the law imposes upon the carrier 
“the duty of furnishing facilities to the public on its entire sys- 
tem, not a part”; that it “cannot be excused from performing its 
full duty merely because, by ceasing to operate a part of its sys- 
tem, the net returns would be increased.” Having once under- 
taken to serve the public the railway cannot abandon an un- 
profitable portion of its business without surrendering its charter. 
In connection with this decision and exposition of the law as it 
stands as the expression of public policy in this country, it is 
interesting to note the following paragraph in the recent annual 
report of the National Railways of Mexico: “One of the consid- 
erations weighing in the merger of the companies now forming 
this company was the suppression of certain lines, principally 
of the old National Railroad Company and the old Mexican 
Central Railway Company, which parallel each other, the traf- 
fic of the region not being sufficient to sustain both tracks.” The 
report goes on to state that a committee appointed to investigate 
the matter recommended the abandonment of lines amounting 
to 288.64 miles and that the necessary steps are now being taken 
iooking to said abandonment. Although some communities 
must be deprived of railway conveniences by this step, the De- 
partment of Communications and Public Works has signified 
its approval. As the Mexican government holds a controlling 
interest in the National Railways of Mexico it is interested in 
the economical operation of the property. 





HE space-interval principle as applied in the running of trains 
is not the severely rigid thing that it is often thought to be. 
One old railroader says that in his first dim apprehension of the 
block system, 50 years ago, he conceived of every block section 
as exactly one mile long. That was the way it was presented in 
what he had read about its introduction in England. But today 
we have some railroads divided into blocks of 800 ft., while 
in other cases trains are kept apart 20 miles. A theorist, con- 
sidering the problem entirely apart from cost, and studying sim- 
plicity only, could easily fall into the error of making every 
automatic block as short as possible, say 500 ft., and every 
manual block as long as possible, say 100 miles. The short 
automatic block would be favored by the absence of track-circuit 
troubles and by the attractiveness of the idea of increasing the 
capacity of the road; and the long manual block would please 
the manager who wished to down the telegraphers’ union! 
A St. Louis correspondent writes on this subject as follows: 
I notice that in an editorial in your issue of December 27 you say, in 
substance, that there are very few railways which are so poor that they 
could not afford to adopt the block system, if they would make their block 
sections long. Taking this view of the matter, what would you say to 
the problem raised by the following situation: a single track line, 80 miles 
long, without a single intermediate telegraph office and with a time-table 
showing only one meeting point in this distance. The reader naturally 
assumes that when you advocate the block system on a line of very light 
traffic you mean the manual block system; and this implies the employment 
of operators at the stations. But, surely, you would not think of estab- 
lishing and maintaining a telegraph office on a desert, where there are no 
trains to meet and no station business to be done. Theories always have 
to submit to conditions. 


That is a pretty thin line, and no mistake! Forty miles is the 
longest block section that we have heard of as being actually 
used. This problem cannot be fairly considered without a fuller 
knowledge of the conditions; but there are a few fundamentals 
concerning which there will be no question. It is true that a 
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road using the space interval with only two trains a day might 
be paying a high price for safety. The ultimate argument for the 
space interval is that it provides for systematic practice in place 
of loose and unmanageable practice; and it is to be admitted 
that sometimes we have to pay for “system.” Running regular 
passenger trains is a system that is often very costly; empty 
seats by the thousand and empty cars by the dozen have to be 
run daily in order to adhere to a system. Conditions, to a con- 
siderable extent, do submit to a theory. But our 80-mile line 
is not so hopeless, after all. The road surely must have a 
telegraph or telephone line for its whole length. Since 1850 all 
enterprising roads have had that much, and since about 1870 
both enterprising and unenterprising have had it. The state 
should require at least that degree of enterprise as a minimum. 
What do those conductors do when an engine breaks down 
40 miles from headquarters? With telephone lines the space- 
interval principle can be availed of without station attendants. 
A telephone at that single meeting point, with conductors trained 
to use it, would enable the despatchers to enforce the space 
interval. Change these 40-mile block sections to 2-mile sections 
and we can see this machinery in operation on electric roads 
today. The reader also will recall an account in the Railway 
Age Gazette some time ago (December 2, 1910, p. 1034) of the 
use of the electric train staff, without station attendants, on the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western. The block system every- 


where! This is the only satisfactory ideal. And it ts not so_ 


difficult of attainment as we usually think. 





HE outlay for passenger terminals in large cities has as- 
sumed such vast proportions within recent years, and is in- 
creasing so rapidly, that an occasional pause for consideration of 
the ultimate tendency of the movement may well be worth while. 
The recently completed Pennsylvania station in New York, the 
North Western terminal in Chicago, the Northern Central sta- 
tion in Baltimore, the Union station in Memphis and the Harri- 
man lines station in Seattle, not to mention the Grand Central 
terminal now nearing completion in New York, and the Union 
station at Kansas City, now half completed, represent a cost of 
several hundred million dollars. Furthermore, the new stations 
in prospect for the near future, including the Union station, the 
Illinois Central station, and the Chicago & Western Indiana sta- 
tion in Chicago, the proposed Union station at St. Paul, the 
Dallas Union station, the Denver Union station, the Illinois 
Central station at Memphis, the Harriman lines station at Spo- 
kane, plans for all of which are being actively prepared or have 
been approved, show clearly that the end is by no means in sight. 
Nor is the movement confined to the larger cities. The terminus 
of a railway is but one of hundreds of ambitious communities 
that are continually urging schemes for municipal improvements 
at the expense of the railways, which seem small in proportion 
to the large figures which represent railway activities as a whole, 
but which would amount to an immense total if extended pro- 
portionately to other communities. Nor is the sense of proportion 
a prevailing characteristic of civic ambition. Rivalry between 
cities and towns becomes an important factor and public senti- 
ment demands that a new station shall not only provide ample 
facilities for the accommodation of passengers, but shall be con- 
structed in such a way as to be a credit to the community, in 
accordance with the community’s usually exaggerated idea of its 
own importance. To construct merely an entirely adequate sta- 
tion from the utilitarian standpoint is regarded as an affront, 
yet communities are not especially grateful to the railways after 
their demands have been complied with. Because of the semi- 
public nature of railway services some of these demands are 
justified. For many others the railways themselves are to 
blame, because in their efforts to outshine each other they have 
set examples for demands from other communities which are 
very difficult to resist. The Grand Central terminal represents 
an exceptional case. The entire project represents an investment 
and has been so developed that the rentals from facilities leased 
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to outside parties will absorb the fixed charges. In the case of 
most of the great passenger terminals, however, there is no ex- 
pectation that the increased facilities will bring in a commen- 
surate return. Moreover, especially in view of the reduction in 
passenger fares in many states in recent years these large ex- 
penditures for passenger facilities with the resulting fixed 
charges, impose a very heavy burden on some of the weaker 
roads, for they are often required to participate in the cost of 
union stations if they are to secure any part of the competitive 
business, while the amount of such business they may expect by 
no means justifies the outlay. Mr. Fritch, in his paper before 
the Canadian Railway Club, brings out some interesting com- 
parisons between these enormous station expenditures and the 
passenger earnings of the roads. Of greater significance.is his 
statement that these enormous outlays for passenger stations 
are being made at the expense of proper freight terminal devel- 
opment. Many shippers have already called attention to this 
fact in discussions of the freight rate question. It is undoubtedly 
true that the public would be better served, and that the railways 
would be in a far better position to effect needed economies in 
operation if greater attention were given to the development of 
adequate freight terminal facilities, and less to the establishment 


of monuments to the ambition of cities and towns or to the 


vanity of the railways, in the shape of magnificent passenger 
stations. 





THE RAILROAD CLEARING HOUSE. 


F teen American Railway Clearing House did not prove a 


success largely because of opposition of railroad account- 
ing officers. In considering the two plans described elsewhere, 
one for a general clearing house, the other for a number of 
district clearing houses, this important fact should be given 
due weight. A joint committee has been appointed representing 
both financial officers and accounting officers, to consider these 
plans, and it is hoped that a plan can be worked out which 
will meet the requirements of a situation that badly needs 
remedying and at the same time prove acceptable to the account- 
ing officers. 

The question of a clearing house for the settlement of balances 
between railroads in this country is a very important one. It 
was a problem that E. H. Harriman was deeply interested in up 
to the time of his death, and the experience with the American 
Railway Clearing House has shown that despite the difficulty of 
the problem, nevertheless a clearing house is a feasible undertak- 
ing. A possible solution of this problem must not only over- 
come actual physical difficulties, but also prejudices and pre- 
dilections. The officer in charge of the accounting department 
of a railroad is personally responsible to his president and, 
through him, to the board of directors. It is natural and proper 
that the ethics of the profession do not permit the shifting of 
this responsibility. This explains what otherwise might seem a 
prejudice against permitting any outside voice in the affairs of 
the accounting department. 

There are two plans for a clearing house which have been 
worked out in detail and which will be considered by the joint 
committee of accounting and financial officers. These plans pro- 
vide in the one case for a general clearing house to be estab- 
lished in Chicago or some other city; in the other for 12 or more 
district clearing houses to be established at financial centers 
through the country. It is obvious at once that the district clear- 
ing house plan will permit of a quicker settlement between local 
roads than will a general clearing house. This district plan 
will also give the stronger roads control of the local clearing 
house in their territory. The accounting officer with financial 
headquarters at New York will have a feeling that he has under 
his own thumb, “where he can get at it,” the clearing house 
which settles the bulk of his accounts with other roads. Since, 
moreover, the great bulk of the settlements between one road 
and all other roads is between that road and other roads in its 
own territory, the district clearing house plan will, compared with 
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the present method of individual settlements, save a very large 
amount of transfer of funds from one city to another. 

The general clearing house will not be under the control of 
any one group of roads. Its operations will be simple and 
complete. The argument has been put forward that the operat- 
ing costs of the district clearing houses will be less than those 
of the general clearing house. It is hard to believe this. On the 
face of it, the clerical labor involved in making between one 
hundred and two hundred clearing sheets, which will be the 
aggregate under the district plan, will be very much greater 
than that involved in making a single comprehensive clearing 
each month. While the expenses of operation will not be 
large, probably, in either case, after all the reason for adopting 
a clearing house plan at all is to eliminate clerical labor and 
to simplify the settlement of balances. Let us assume that the 
general clearing house delays the settlement of 90 per cent. of 
the amount of the balances by a full 30 days. This delay is 
not cumulative. The total balances under either the general 
clearing house or district clearing house plan are cleared each 
month. A road which always has a credit balance will suffer; 
a road which always has a debtor balance will benefit by this 
delay; but there are few roads which are always in one class 
or the other. Under the general clearing house plan three or 
four roads having connections at New York may settle between 
each other directly, not submitting these accounts to the clearing 
house at all. Each road can work out its own problem to its 
own best advantage while making use of the general clearing 
house. 

Unquestionably the chance for error in making a clearing is 
much greater where a large number of roads are involved, as 
would be the case with a general clearing’ house, than would 
be the case in each district clearing house. But, after all, banks 
have found that they can successfully make a clearing between 
their members each day, and the chances for error in the New 
York clearing house, for instance, are probably fully as great 
as would be the case with a general railroad clearing house. 

As to the transfer of funds from one city to another, the 
general clearing house plan provides that local depositories in 
the different financial centers may be used, and it is hard to see 
why such a plan as this does not have every advantage, as far as 
saving of transfer of funds is concerned, that a district clearing 
house plan has. In either the general clearing house plan or the 
district clearing house plan it will be necessary to have a working 
fund, and it should be just as easy for the manager of the clear- 
ing house to see that his balances are distributed between the 
12 or 15 depositories selected, as it will for each district clearing 
house manager to have sufficient working capital in his bank to 
carry out his partial clearances day by day. The advantages of 
district clearing houses as compared with one general clearing 
house narrows down to one plausible reason, which is the desire 
of each member to influence the management of the local clear- 
ing house in his own district. 

To offset the natural predilection of the accounting officer to 
have the clearing house “where he can get at it,” as provided for 
in the district clearing house plan, are the advantages of a gen- 
eral clearing house that will be a simple, complete machine with- 
out local prejudices and not under the control of any one group 
of roads. Further than this, it will, or should, accomplish the 
object, the desire for which has led to the consideration of a 
clearing house plan, namely, to reduce to a minimum the clerical 
labor and banking complications of settlement between the 
eight hundred or more railroads which now settle accounts 
individually. 

Regardless, however, of what plan is eventually adopted, the 
credit for the fact that a workable plan for a clearing house has 
been devised and presented to the Society of Railway Financial 
Officers, and that a joint committee of this society and of the 
committee of twenty-five of the Association of American Rail- 
way Accounting Officers has been appointed to consider this and 
other plans, is due to the Financial Officers’ president, T. H. B. 
McKnight. 
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BRIDGE ERECTION BY END LAUNCHING. 


HE endwise launching of fully erected bridges of long spans 
has never gained much favor among American bridge engi- 
neers, although the method is more or less common in other 
countries. This fact cannot be explained by any hesitancy on 
the part of engineers in this country to move completed struc- 
tures, for there are numerous examples of daring handling of 
new and old spans both by floating and skidding, especially of 
draw spans. The sidewise moving of a span erected on false- 
work alongside an old bridge is frequently adopted for locations 
where it is essential that the interruption to traffic in replacing 
a bridge be kept to the minimum. The most plausible ex- 
planation of the disfavor in which end launching is held is found 
in the wide application of the cantilever method of erection for 
locations where it is impractical to use falsework. The extent 
to which the latter method has been developed is illustrated by 
its use for two double track trusses, 615 ft. 2%4 in. long, center 
to center of end pins, in the Kentucky & Indiana bridge over the 
Ohio river, described in the Railway Age Gazette of Janu- 
ary 10, 1913. 

In general, end launching is applicable under the same condi- 
tions which make cantilever erection necessary; namely, deep 
water, swift current, extreme variation in tide, sudden freshets 
or the presence of ice or drift. End launching has two advan- 
tages over the cantilever method of erection in that the truss 
members do not have to be designed for erection stresses and 
that in locations subject to extremely high winds the danger. of 
erection on shore is much less than over the river channel. 

The Monongahela river bridge, having a span of 475 ft., the 
erection of which is described elsewhere in this issue, is probably 
the longest and heaviest span ever erected by end launching, 
although at least four other bridges with spans of 400 ft. or 
over have been erected in this manner during the last decade. 

The Canadian Pacific erected a 415 ft. single track through 
truss over the French river in 1908 by end projection, the total 
weight of the span being 1,282 tons. The Tornea Railroad in 
Finland launched a 410 ft. span weighing 800 tons in 1902, and 
in replacing the Canadian Pacific bridge over the St. Lawrence 
river at Lachine, Que., during the summer of 1912, the same 
method was used in erecting the two channel spans of 408 ft. 
each. These spans had a weight of 1,365 tons each. The North- 
ern Railway of Costa Rica erected a 400 ft. span over the Reven- 
tazon river in 1909 by end launching, the weight of this bridge 
being only 580 tons. A slightly heavier bridge, although of only 
340 ft. span, was erected by the Southern & Western Railway in 
Queensland, Australia, in 1895. 

Three distinct methods of supporting the shore end of the span 
to be launched have been used. With the Monongahela river 
bridge two 4-wheel trucks supported this end; similar trucks 
with 8 wheels each were used on the Southern & Western bridge 
in Queensland. The more common method, however, seems to 
be to support the rear end on bearing plates sliding on skid- 
ways which usually consist of rails laid on the approach struc- 
ture or on timber blocking. The Lachine bridge of the Cana- 
dian Pacific was supported on six shoes attached to a distributing 
truss in order to avoid too great concentration of the load on the 
approach span. In the other bridges mentioned above, two 
sliding plates were used; in one case the plates were surfaced 
with brass, and in both cases the sliding rails were oiled or 
greased to reduce the sliding friction. The bridge in Costa Rica 
was moved over three sets of stationary rollers mounted on the 
shore abutment, a temporary pier in the middle of the river and 
a temporary abutment at the center of the span in its erection 
position. 

In all cases except this Costa Rica bridge the river end of the 
span was supported by a scow. These scows varied in length 
from 98 ft. to 200 ft. for the various bridges, and in width from 
19 ft. to 37 ft., the general standard being about the same as 
that described in detail for the Monongahela river bridge. The 
power for moving the bridges usually consisted of hoisting 
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engines located on the shore back of the span in its erection 
position, the power being applied in most cases to the rear truck 
or sliding shoe. In the Monongahela river bridge the engines 
were located on the scow and pulled on lines attached to “dead 
men” on the river banks. In the bridge erected in Finland, 
hydraulic presses were used and in the Queensland structure 
one 10-ton and two 5-ton hand winches furnished the power. 
Experiments made at the Lachine bridge showed that the 
sliding friction amounted to about 13 per cent., and the starting 
friction found in some of the other bridges ranged as high as 
20 to 25 per cent. In most cases the moving time was less than 
the six hours which was consumed in the launching of the 
Monongahela river bridge. The travel of the Lachine bridge 
was 12 it. per min. 

The general principle of erecting spans on shore and launch- 
ing them endwise into position has been adapted to the erec- 
tion of a number of high viaducts in Europe and South 
America. One of these over the Sarine river in France was 
1,095 ft. long and 249 ft. above the water. The structure con- 
sisted of seven spans which were erected consecutively on shore, 
the first one being pushed entirely across the river. After the 
projection of the first one it was used as a cantilever during the 
erection of the first steel tower. When this tower was com- 
plete, rollers were placed on its top and the second span was 
launched from the shore, pushing the first one beyond the 
erected tower. The second tower was then erected in the same 
manner and this process was continued for the entire length. 
This bridge was erected in 1859. A similar viaduct in Chile, 
consisting of five deck spans 228 ft. long at a height of 328 it. 
above the river, was erected in a similar manner, the pier 
towers in this case being erected from below in advance of the 
superstructure. The total weight of these five spans was 750 
tons, the greatest deflection during erection being 207% in. 
This bridge was erected in 1890. An even more daring use of 
this method was the railway bridge over the Danube river near 
Vienna, where five spans with a total length of 1,312 ft. and a 
total weight of 2,000 tons were launched complete. 





KEEPING A GOOD LOOKOUT. 


~~ a switch light is not burning, a train approaching the 

switch in the night should be stopped, and the trainmen 
should relight the lamp; “not slow down, but stop.” This is the 
law and the prophets as laid down by the Indiana Railroad 
Commissioners, in their circular, noticed last week, page 72. It 
may be called the law, for those commissioners probably can get 
the legislature to endorse whatever rule of that kind they may 
see fit to adopt; and the rule may be very fairly classed as one 
coming from the prophets, for the reason that in substance it 
has been common in American railroad practice for two or three 
generations. The rule has been common, we say; observance of 
it has not. That is to say, the rule making enginemen responsible 
for passing a switch that is wrong has been kept in the book 
when, all the time, it was known both by the officers and the 
enginemen, that, at innumerable switches situated on sharp curves, 
and at all switches in times of fog or blinding snow storms, the 
rule could not be properly observed without a great reduction 
in the speeds of passenger trains; and in the great majority of 
cases such reduction was neither ordered nor expected. More- 
over, nearly all switch targets are so small that even in the day 
time the regular observance of a rule like this, by runners of 
passenger trains, would be a severe and unreasonable strain on 
their vigilance. 

The remedy for this anomalous condition, recognized very 
slowly, was the introduction of distant signals at all facing-point 
switches; but the policy of the railroads in this matter was as 
varied as could be imagined. On double-track lines facing points 
were got rid of to a considerable extent; on some roads very 
extensively. The New York Central introduced distant signals, 
set about 1,000 feet back, several years before it adopted the 
block system; while, on the other hand, the Lake Shore & Mich- 
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igan Southern tolerated unprotected facing points long after it 
began running very fast trains. 

All over the country single track lines, with all their switches 
facing-point for half of the trains, have attempted and still 
attempt, the impossible combination of speed and safety without 
providing the distant signal. The advocate of distant signals 
admits, of course, that the liability that a given switch will be 
left wrong is extremely small. And the prudent manager, if 
he believes the expenditure for distant signals unwarranted, 
aims to keep the schedules of passenger trains slow enough to 
permit the engineman properly to limit his speed at switches; 
and it is to the fact that the great majority of managers are 
disposed to be prudent that we owe our comparative freedom 
from “open switch” disasters. 

The only practicable way in which to carry out the Indiana 
rule is to provide distant signals everywhere, so that the engine- 
man can always detect the absence of a light before he runs 
into danger; and without slackening speed. It is strange that 
this fundamental condition has been so persistently ignored. With- 
out distant signals the best enginemen in the world will find 
themselves unable to keep up the habit of mind by which they 
will always do the right thing, except possibly where speeds are 
always very low. And where a system of automatic block signals 
takes the place of the distant signal, it is highly desirable that 
the signals be always located within a moderate distance from 
the switch, say not more than three or four thousand feet. 

To always look at every switch just as soon as it comes in 
sight is a severe tax on the mental discipline of the engineman, 
especially where switches are not near together, and traffic is 
not heavy. On busy lines, where block signals are encountered 
at short and regular intervals, the engineman forms a_ habit 
of constant vigilance; he cannot do otherwise. On thin lines 
he has varied temptations to laxity, and he cannot keep himself 
keyed up to the top notch without some aid in the nature of 
surprise tests. He ought to arrange some kind of a test for 
himself so that, if possible, he would never make a mistake; 
but most enginemen do not do this, at least not with sufficient 
effectiveness, and so the superintendent has to do it; and it is 
by no means an easy thing to manage. In connection with a 
new scheme of surprise checking, which has just been adopted 
on the New York, New Haven & Hartford, Mr. Stone, the chief 
of the locomotive enginemen’s brotherhood, has made a vigorous 
protest. The New Haven proposes to change switch lights so 
that they shall show red when they ought to show green, and 
thus test the alertness of the runners; and Mr. Stone seems to 
believe that this test will be made under unnecessarily dangerous 
conditions. Declaring that the making of such tests ought to 
be made a criminal offense, he says: “No one can measure the 
effect of such a shock on an engineman as, flying through the night 
with a fast train, and coming to some curve or obscure place, 
or running out of a patch of fog into a clear place and see a 
switch light as ‘red as blood’ staring him in the face, the head- 
light shining on a string of cars or on another train, standing 
on a siding. A man lives years in such seconds and will not get 
over the effect of it in months.” Mr. Stone says that this kind 
of testing has been done in the West, and was not reasonably 
managed; and he rightly protests against unnecessary frighten- 
ing of men on locomotives. 

Everyone will sympathize with the view here expressed. But 
what does Mr. Stone propose instead? Surely, every engineman 
desires perfect safety. Where a switch can be seen only a short 
distance ahead, the railroad company is bound, of course, to put 
in distant signals, or else provide for low speed. But then there 
is the problem of making up time on other parts of the road to 
compensate for what is lost by slackening at switches. It is 
often perfectly feasible to thus make up time; but the whole 
responsibility for thus varying the speed falls on the enginemen; 
and then there comes in another difficulty, that of getting the 
runners to do this invariably with good judgment. So we come 
back to the question of surprise surveillance. Where is the 
genius of the foot plate who will tell the world the one best 
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way to perform this part of the engineman’s duty; the perfect 
vigilance and care which every engineman would like to be 
credited with? In the management of the fire and the water, 
and in all the mechanical features of the engineman’s work 
we have everything explained in print, down to the last detail; 
so that the dullest person, if he can read, may seek the highest 
perfection. But in the vital matter of keeping a good lookout, 
the only instruction that is furnished is of the same kind that 
was in vogue when the Rocket made her first trip. Surely, every 
reputable engineman means to support his superintendent with 
consistent loyalty; and he knows that, from the superintendent’s 
standpoint, uniformity of practice is essential. Is there not a 
way to secure, in this matter of vigilance, a high degree of 
uniformity and at the same time a high degree of perfection? 





NEW BOOKS. 





Railroads: Rates and Regulation. By William Z. Ripley, Ph.D. Nathaniel 
Ropes, Professor of Economics in Harvard University. Board cover, 
6% in. x 8% in., 659 pages. Longmans, Green & Co., New York. 
Price, $3.00 net. 
The readers of the Railway Age Gazette need no introduction to 
Professor Ripley as a writer on railway economic subjects. He 
has been a frequent and valued contributor to our columns, and 
some of the contents of the present volume and the one on 
“Railroads; Finance and Organization,” which is to follow it, 
have appeared under his signature in this paper. Probably there 
is more reliable information in this book on the: subjects dealt 
with than in any other that has appeared; and it is presented in 
a very clear and interesting way. Professor Ripley has been a 
painstaking student of railway rates and regulation for the last 
quarter century. He is very familiar with the entire literature of 
the subject; and he has crowded his book with specific illustra- 
tions which will be invaluable to the student. 

No class of men have the same opportunity to regard economic 
questions impartially as have professors in the universities. They 
also have excellent opportunities to study the statistics and other 
data bearing on economic problems, and to meditate regarding 
underlying economic principles. They do not have equal oppor- 
tunity to study the daily transactions of business at close range. 
Furthermore, economists are human, and to be human is to have 
more or less bias. Perhaps the feeling is due to our own en- 
vironment, but we feel that most professors of economics in this 
country who discuss railway matters show a bias against the 
railroads. We think Professor Ripley shows less of it than most 
of them, largely, no doubt, because he knows more about rail- 
ways than most of them. But we think he shows some of it. 
In fact, he seems to concede this; but he adds that “if bias there 
be, it will in all likelihood be found to favor the welfare of the 
‘dim inarticulate multitude.” ... It is this helpless and unor- 
ganized general public always in need of an advocate, which, 
perhaps, most strongly appeals to the academic mind.” Bias 
tends to mislead the judgment; and it is a little hard to under- 
stand how that which tends to mislead the judgment can work to 
the benefit of the “dim inarticulate multitude.” The multitude 
needs advocates; but in a democratic country it needs unbiased 
instruction even more. 

Perhaps Mr. Ripley puts a little too much stress on past faults 
of railway management and not quite enough on the remarkable 
reforms that have been introduced in it within the last decade. 
But this is not unnatural, for few people realize how generally 
railway managements have cordially welcomed the opportunities 
that the agitation and regulation of recent years have afforded 
them to raise their entire business to a higher plane. His book 
will be a healthy one for railway men to read largely because it 
does present a point of view different from their own. 

In his opening chapter Mr. Ripley gives a concise history of 
transportation in the United States. He then takes up the theory 
of railroad rates and in his discussion gives adequate considera- 
tion to the two main underlying principles of rate making—the 
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cost of the service and the value of the service. His chapters on 
rate-making in practice, personal discrimination and local dis- 
crimination abound with apt illustrations drawn from numerous 
sources, especially the decisions of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. He believes, as does this paper, that in order to 
prevent unfair discrimination competing railways ought to be 
allowed to make reasonable agreements regarding rates and that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission should be given power to 
fix minimum as well as maximum rates. His chapter on freight 
classification is an excellent analysis. He concludes that imme- 
diate uniform classification is not desirable, but that steps should 
be taken to bring about steadily a closer approach to uniformity. 
He describes favorably the trunk line rate system, which is to a 
large extent on.a distance basis, and this is followed by more or 
less condemnation of the Southern basing point system and of the 
transcontinental rate system. Inasmuch as Mr. Ripley contends 
pretty strongly for the principle that rates ordinarily should be 
based on distance, and also that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission should be made practically the final judge of the facts in 
rate cases, it is not surprising to find that he refers to the deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court interpreting the original Intersate 
Commerce Commission law as “emasculations” of the law, or 
that he finds a good deal to criticize in the decisions of the Com- 
merce Court, especially that in the intermountain rate case. 

Some of his comments on the Commerce Court seem unfair 
and misleading. For example, he says “The Commerce Court 
held it to be its proper function as a court of law to review in 
the broadest way all cases which came before it on appeal.” 
The Commerce Court has not so held. The principles on 
which it has stated it has based its important decisions seem 
identical with those laid down by the Circuit Courts and the 
Supreme Court. The Supreme Court, in the case of Interstate 
Commerce Commission vs. Illinois Central, 215 U. S. 452, which 
is often cited as a precedent for narrow court review, indicated 
that great weight must be given to the commission’s findings of 
fact, but added that the power of the court extended to the de- 
termination not only of relevant and pertinent questions of statu- 
tory power and of constitutional power and right, but also to 
the question “whether even although the order be in form within 
the delegated power, nevertheless it must be treated as if not em- 
braced therein, because the exertion of authority which is ques- 
tioned has been manifested in such an unreasonable manner as to 
cause it in truth to be within the elementary rule that the sub- 
stance and not the shadow determines the validity of the excise 
of the power.” The Commerce Court does not seem to have held 
that it has any wider jurisdiction than that which the Supreme 
Court in these cases has indicated that the courts possess. In 
the case of the A. T. & S. F, et al., vs. I. C. C,, et al., for ex- 
ample, the Commerce Court said that in cases where there is sub- 
stantial conflict in the evidence or testimony on which the finding 
of the commission is based it would feel bound by the finding 
unless clearly and palpably against the weight of the testimony. 
And in the Louisville & Nashville case the Commerce Court said 
that “not only is the commission vested with a discretion which 
cannot be disturbed, and which we intend unqualifiedly to re- 
spect, but it is entitled to select the testimony which it will believe 
and rely upon it accordingly as it addresses itself to the dis- 
criminating judgment of the commission; but it is not within the 
authority of the commission to reduce the rates in this or any 
other case not merely against the weight of the evidence pro- 
duced to sustain them, but without anything substantial to war- 
rant the conclusions reached or the reasons assigned there- 
fore.” 

Professor Ripley seems to us to have a tendency to assume 
that whenever the courts overrule the commission, the courts 
must be wrong. The legislation under which the commission 
acts makes it a detective to exercise surveillance over the rail- 
ways and a prosecuting attorney to prosecute them as well as a 
judge to judge them; and therefore the chances that it will not be 
impartial seem much greater than that this will be true as to the 
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courts. It may be that as Mr. Ripley and many other economists 
believe, the Interstate Commerce Commission should by specific 
statutory provision be made the final judge of the facts in rate 
cases. But this has not been done; and the courts must construe 
the law as it is and not as it may be thought it ought to be. If 
the law is defective or ambiguous, that is not the fault of the 
courts that construe it but of the congress that passed it. And in 
many ways the law has been, and is, defective and ambiguous. 
More fairness and expertness, and less petty politics, in the draft- 
ing and administration of laws in this country would reduce 
very greatly both the work our courts must do and the odium 
they must incur in performing their duties. It seems to the Rail- 
way Age Gazette that Professor Ripley’s comments on the review 
ot the commission’s decisions by the courts constitute a grave 
defect in an otherwise excellent book. 

Following his discussion of recent legislation and of the de- 
cisions of the commission and of the courts under it, Professor 
Ripley has a very interesting chapter on some current trans- 
portation matters, such as the conflict between federal and state 
authority, the control of water carriers and the opening of the 
Panama Canal. He is a believer in increased federal control, 
regards with skepticism the agitation for federal development of 
inland waterways and is optimistic regarding the effect that the 
Panama Canal will have on commercial and industrial develop- 
ment generally. 


How to Invest Money Wisely, By John Moody. Published by the office of 
John Moody, 35 Nassau street, New York. Flexible leather. 77 pages. 
Price, $2. 

This is a handy little book devoted to the subject of making di- 

versified investments. The subject is covered in a simple, non- 

technical way that should appeal to the average investor, and the 
book, beside laying down general principles, contains carefully 
selected examples that illustrate the author’s meaning. There 
is no attempt to give anything that a thoroughly well informed 
investor should not already have known, but there are compara- 

tively few investors who have small sums to invest to whom a 

study of such a book as this will not be of very great value. 

The book is divided into three parts, the first part describing the 

principles of making diversified investments; the second part 

describing the principles which should govern investing money 
with the hope of making not only interest on the investment, but 

a profit as well, and the third part describing and giving ex- 

amples of classes of investments. 


Supplement to Manual of the American Railway Engineering Association. 
129 pages. 6 in. x 9 in. Illustrated. Bound in paper. Published by 
American Railway Engineering Association, Chicago. Price, $1. 

The last complete edition of the Manual of the American Rail- 
way Engineering Association was issued in 1911. This supple- 
ment contains all revisions and additions adopted at the annual 
convention held in Chicago last March, and used in connection 
with the 1911 edition brings it up to date. The manual contains 
the complete standards of good practice relating to maintenance 
of way work which have been adopted by the association up to 
this time, and is a valuable reference book. 


The Work of the Bond House. By Lawrence Chamberlain. Published by 
Moody’s Magazine Book Department. 157 pages. Price, $1.35. 
Mr. Chamberlain is a bond man with Kountze Brothers, New 
York, and has written not only a very instructive, but a quite 
readable little book describing the services to the community 
that are performed by the American bond house. Mr. Chamber- 
lain describes the work of the soundest of bond houses. The 
standard that he sets for what an ideal bond house should be is 
high indeed, but not higher than is the ideal which quite a num- 
ber of American bond houses aim at. There are three especially 
instructive chapters on buying municipal bonds, buying railroad 
bonds and buying corporation bonds. These chapters are par- 


ticularly interesting ‘at present when the question of whether or 
not capital is seeking to avoid railroad investments is so often 
discussed. 
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Letters to the Editor. 


ORDERING AND HANDLING NEW MATERIAL. 








St. Paut, Minn., December 19, 1912. 
To THE EpiTor oF THE RAtLwAy AGE GAZETTE: 

I have read with considerable interest the article on “Efficient 
Organization for Handling Salvage,” published in your issue of 
December 13, page 1139. During the last ten years there has 
been a great deal written on handling and disposing of scrap 
material. It would seem fair to assume that on most roads this 
subject has been given considerable attention and that they now 
have adopted systems whereby the greater part of the reclaim- 
able material is saved and the scrap properly disposed of. It is 
true, no doubt, that there is still room for a very great improve- 
ment, which would mean a still larger saving, but it would seem 
that the time has come when more attention should be given 
to the new material. 

In buying a suit of clothes greater attention is given to getting 
the best value for the money invested and the care it is to re- 
ceive than to its disposition after it has served its purpose, and 
this, to a large extent, should also apply to the store department, 
meaning a more efficient organization for ordering and handling 
the new material. If more attention was given to this part of the 
store department there would be less unused material to consign 
to the scrap dock that would have been a total less except for 
its scrap value. It is possible to find castings, bar iron and other 
large material covered with rust in almost any storehouse, which 
shows that it has probably been there for years, and if you were 
to inquire why this material had been ordered the answer would 
probably be that there was a change in standards, or that it had 
been ordered by the mechanical department. But is this always 
the case? Has not some of the over-stock and obsolete material 
on hand been ordered through a mistake upon someone’s part? 

I have only mentioned the large material, but if you were to 
make a careful inspection of all racks, bins and pigeon holes you 
would find a part of the scrap material in the storehouse in- 
stead of on the scrap dock, and this material represents a total 
loss. In going through the shops have you not also observed a 
great amount of new material that is scattered around promiscu- 
ously and apparently not given any attention, when a place 
should be provided and proper care taken of it? When a store- 
keeper or general storekeeper signs a requisition for material, 
how often does he personally know if that quantity or kind of 
material is actually required? It is quite true that to a large 
extent he will depend upon his foreman or section clerk for this 
information, but what kind of an organization has he for order- 
ing, inspecting and handling this material? What system has 
been established for educating the man who actually places the 
order as to the quantity of material that should be ordered and 
carried? Is this man closely scrutinizing each item before or- 
dering it, and is he thoroughly familiar with the material in his 
section or department? When the new material is received does 
he know that it is all right and that it is the best of its kind 
for the price that has been paid? It maay be said that this man 
is not supposed to be an expert on material. If he is not, who 
is the man in the store department who is making investigations 
as to the kind of material that is being purchased, and if it is the 
kind that will give the best service? What system is there for 
standardizing material? In this day when there are so many 
manufacturers of nearly every article, has- sufficient attention 
been given to make sure that this man is not specifying material 
for which the company will be compelled to pay a certain per- 
centage for its past reputation instead of for its present value? 

The ordering, inspecting, handling and accounting of the new 
material are the main points that are confronting the storekeepers 
today. For each of these a better system could be established 
that would result in a very great improvement, and it would 
seem that there is unlimited opportunity for the store depart- 
ment to make a study of these subjects and outline more perfect 
systems that will show great savings. A READER. 











ERECTION OF MONONGAHELA RIVER BRIDGE. 


Because of Unfavorable Conditions Long Span Was Erected 
on Approach and Moved into Position on Barge and Trucks. 


‘The Monongahela Railroad is now completing an extension 
into the West Virginia coal fields on which an unusual method 
was adopted for erecting a through truss bridge across the 
Monongahela river. The Monongahela Railroad is controlled 
jointly by the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie and the Pennsylvania and 


built under the charter of the Buchannon & Northern. This 
line extends south from the connection with the old line on the 
east bank of the Monongahela river to a point about three miles 
north of the state line near New Geneva, where it crosses the 
river and continues down the west bank to Fairmont, opening 
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extends from Brownsville, Pa., south to within seven miles of 
the Pennsylvania-West Virginia state line with numerous 
branches to the various coal fields. The extension proceeds 
from the south end of the present line southerly to Fairmont, 
W. Va., that portion of the road south of the state line being 
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up large areas of coal lands hitherto undeveloped along the en- 
tire route. 

The crossing of the river is made on a steel structure consist- 
ing of three 95 ft. deck plate girder spans on the east end, one 
pin-connected through truss span 475 ft. long across the channel 
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and two deck plate girder spans 95 ft. long on the west end. 
The superstructure was designed for a single track while the 
stone masonry piers and abutments were built for two tracks, 
the steel being erected on the line of the north track. The 
center line of the bridge runs approximately east and west at 
this point with the east end towards Brownsville. 

As this crossing is in the mountains close to the headwaters 
of the stream and but a short distance below the mouth of the 
Cheat river, another mountain stream, it is subject to rapid and 
wide variations in level, rises of 4 to 20 feet in a few hours 
being comparatively frequent. For this reason, and also because 
the Monongahela river is a navigable stream, it was not consid- 
ered advisable to erect the long span on falsework and it became 
necessary to resort to other methods. It was decided to erect the 
three deck girder spans on the east end by the ordinary methods 
and to then erect the truss on these spans and the adjacent em- 
bankment with one end of the truss extending over the forward 
pier into the channel, mount this end on a barge and the oppo- 
site end on trucks and move it into final position in one oper- 
ation. 

The channel span was a single track pin-connected through 
truss 475 ft. long with a maximum height of 75 ft. center to 
center of chords. It weighed 1,751 tons, and was designed for 














Towing Barge Up-Stream with Upper End Supported on Two 
Smaller Barges. 


Cooper’s E-50 loading. The trusses were spaced 22 ft. between 
centers, while the structure was divided into 16 panels each 
29 ft. 84% in. long. 

All steel for this span was unloaded in a material yard at 
the end of the east approach fill. Previous to its erection the 
three girder spans on the east end of the bridge were set in 
place and three additional temporary spans of the same length 
were erected beside them on the same piers, spaced 23 ft. center 
to center of girder spans. The truss was then erected on 
these girder spans, being centered on them, or 11 ft. 6 in. south 
of its final center line. The fourth panel point from the west 
end was located over the forward channel pier and all but the 
three end panels were erected by a traveler in the usual man- 
ner. Falsework was then placed in the stream under the two 
panel points next to the pier and the rest of the structure was 
erected over the water on this. No falsework was placed under 
the end panel point, the end post, shoes and bars being placed 
by booms on the traveler. After the erection of the entire truss 
was completed, the cantilever portion was reinforced with wire 
cable diagonals to take care of the reverse shears and the false- 
work in the stream was removed. 


PRELIMINARY ARRANGEMENTS, 


While this span was being erected a large steel barge had 
been designed and built at the Ambridge plant of the American 
Bridge Company for use in floating the span across the chan- 
nel. This barge was 200 ft. long, 36 ft. wide and 10 ft. 634 in. 
deep. To get it to the bridge site it was necessary to pass it 
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through two locks which were 154 ft. and 164 ft. long, re- 
spectively, or considerably shorter than the barge. To get it 
by these locks the front end of the barge was mounted on two 
auxiliary wooden scows 50 ft. x 20 ft. and 60 ft. x 20 ft. 
placed side by side with their long axes parallel to the steel 
barge. Five bents of falsework of various heights to support 
the barge in its upraised position were placed on the scows 
and properly braced. The scows were then sunk and drawn to 
their proper position under the barge. They were then pumped 
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View During Record Flood When River Was 29 ft. Above 
Normal Stage. 








out, raising the upper end of the barge about 10 ft. out of the 
water and it was taken up stream in this position. 

While this was being done arrangements were made with the 
government whereby it built temporary cofferdams a sufficient 
distance above the upper ends of the locks to permit the closing 
of the lower gates behind the barge. The permanent head gates 
and the tail gates were then opened, the barge Hoated in with 
its front end projecting over the head walls of the lock, and 
the tail gates closed. The temporary cofferdam was then 
broken and the water allowed to flow in, raising the levei to 
that of the upper pool, after which the barge proceeded on 1ts 
way. 

Coincident with this the railway company dredged immedi- 
ately in front of the two channel piers to permit of sinking 








Barge 


in Mid-Stream Showing Location 
Girders. 


of Engines and 


the barge under the cantilever end of the span. Also, four 
“dead men” or anchors each 12 ft. square were placed on the 
banks as shown on the accompanying drawing. 

Upon arrival at the bridge, the barge was anchored near the 
east channel pier and three 100 ft. plate girders 9 ft. 11% in. 
deep were placed lengthwise on it, the girders being spaced 16 
ft. center to center of webs and centered both longitudinally 
and transversely on the barge. These girders were supported 
on 12 in. x 12 in. timbers 7 ft. 3 in. long, resting on and capped 
by timbers of the same size, the lower timbers lying horizon- 
tally on the channel beams forming the transverse ribs on the 
bottom of the barge. These girders supported falsework de- 
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signed te support the second and third panel points on each side 
of the truss. The falsework was designed for a height from 
water level to center of pins of the truss of 60 ft. 1% in, 
although a considerable variation from this distance was pro- 
vided for by blocking at the top to take account of the changes 
in water level of the stream. The falsework consisted of two 
three post framed bents under‘the two trusses, the bents being 
22 ft. between centers and 36 ft. long between centers of end 
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Location of Anchors on Bank for Moving Barge Across the 
River. 


posts. The trestle itself was 37 ft. 7% in. high from top of 
girders to bottom of blocking. The weight of the span was 
transmitted to the falsework through cast shoes under the panel 
points, each resting on three 24 in. I-beams supported directly 
on the blocking. Four pumps with boilers were placed on the 
barge for raising and lowering it while two hoisting engines 
with drums were placed on the up-stream end to handle the 
cables leading to the “dead men.” 

After everything required had been placed on the barge and 
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carefully tested, a time was selected when the stage of the 
river was approximately that assumed in the design of the 
staging and the barge was floated to its proper position under 
the end of the span after having been filled with water until it 
floated with the lower edge of the deck six inches out of the 
water. The blocking above the falsework had previously been 
arranged so that with the barge at its elevation, the cast shoes 
cleared the lower side of the span about six inches. When in’ 


position, the water was pumped from the barge until it rose 

















End Shoes Supported on Heavy Double Trucks. 


two feet out of the water, picking the span up free of the 
camber blocking. Tc insure accuracy in raising the barge, 
markers with large black letters on a white background were 
placed on each side of the barge at its center with the bottom 
indicating the proper elevation. 

When supporting the end of the span, the load carried by 
the barge was estimated at 1,360 tons exclusive of the weight 
of the barge itself, which amounted to 300 tons. This consisted 
of the reaction of the end of the bridge itself, estimated at 
955 tons, the three girders weighing 125 tons, the falsework 
weighing 230 tons and 50 tons for the engines, pumps and 
boilers. With the capacity of the pumps estimated at 3,040 gal. 

















Span Approaching Final Position Before Lowering onto Piers. 
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per minute it required one hour and 40 minutes to raise the 
barge the 18 in. when lifting the span off its supports. 

At the time of erection the east end panel point of the span 
was placed on two trucks under the end posts. Each truck con- 
sisted of two four-wheel trucks carrying six 24 in. I-beams on 
which was placed an American Bridge Company standard turn- 
table center with the top bearing blocks modified to carry the 
end shoe directly. These two trucks ran on standard gage 
tracks spaced 22 ft. center to center. 

As soon as the span was raised free of the camber blocking 
and was supported entirely on the trucks and the barge, it was 
securely tied to the barge by 1% in. steel cables fastened to the 
upper chord panel points U-12 on both trusses and to the end 
posts midway of their length. To prevent lateral movement 
of the span, similar cables connected the lower panel points 
L-14 and L-15 to the ends of the barge. 

At this point everything was in readiness to move the span 
across the channel, and while in this condition two very high 
floods were encountered, in one of which the water rose 26 ft. 
above the normal stage, and in the other it rose 29 ft. in six 
hours with the current moving at the rate of 25 miles per hour. 
In this latter flood the water reached the highest stage on 
record and it was with difficulty that the barge was prevented 
from filling with water due to its tilting to one side as the end 
of the span rose. A wooden watertight bulkhead three feet 
high was quickly constructed around the barge to prevent the 
flood waters from entering it. The strain placed on the cables 
in holding the barge in position made this also a source ot 
great danger while the raising of the end of the span to this 
elevation changed the distribution of the load upon the sup- 
ports from what had been calculated and introduced high 
stresses in certain of the members. Fortunately, the entire 
equipment withstood the force of the flood successfully, and as 
the flood subsided the span was lowered on the camber block- 
ing which had in the meantime been raised two feet higher than 
before. This returning of the span to the camber blocking 
after it had been lifted free from it is of itself an unusual oc- 
currence in bridge erection, and possibly this is the first time it 
has been done. 

On July 30 the span was finally moved into place. In addi- 
tion to the two engines on the end of the barge which were 
connected with the cables to the “dead men” on the shore, a 
third engine was placed on the span directly above the other 
two with a line leading back over the center of the bridge to 
an anchor on the bank to control the movement of the span 
if either of the other engines became disabled. To insure that 
the barge moved across the channel in a straight line, a 7% 1n. 
wire rope guide line was stretched tightly across the river 
between white post markers. A white line one foot wide was 
painted across the end of the barge where this line crossed 1t 
and it was the duty of the engineer to keep the cable within 
the limits of this mark. Men were also stationed at eacn 
marker on shore as a further check on the accuracy of the 
movement of the barge across the channel. In moving across 
the channel, lines A and B, shown on the accompanying sketch, 
carried the barge the first half of the distance, but on reaching 
the center of the channel line A was dropped and line C was 
picked up and carried it to the final position. The moving 
of the span began at nine o’clock in the morning and was 
concluded about three o’clock in the afternoon, the river being 
about six feet above the stage estimated and the current six 
miles per hour. 

After being carried across the channel, the span was 11 ft. 
6 in. to the south of its final position and about 12 ft. above its 
final elevation. It was at first planned to deposit this span on 
blocking on the pier by filling the barge with water and lower- 
ing it, remove two feet of blocking on the falsework, raise the 
barge to take the span off the pier, remove two feet of block- 
ing on the pier and repeat this operation until the span was 
lowered to the proper level. However, because of the un- 
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favorable river conditions it was thought advisable to free the 
span entirely from the barge as soon as possible and it was 
placed on blocking on the pier. Four 500-ton jacks which were 
coupled together with flexible copper tubing to a header to 
which was attached a hydraulic pump to operate the four jacks 
as one unit were placed under the end of the span. This pump 
was driven by steam and was capable of raising the jacks under 
load nine inches in five minutes. In this manner this end of 
the span was lowered to nests of rollers two feet above 
grade and the span was then drawn to its permanent alinement 
by block and tackle, moving the span on the rollers. When in 
its final position, the span was lifted off the rollers by the jacks 
aud was lowered to its final seat. 

The work was done under the direction of J. M. Schoon- 
maker, president, and D. K. Orr, chief engineer of the Monon- 











Barge Arriving at Pier Preparatory to Lowering Span onto 
Blocking. 


gahela Railroad. J. C. Bland, engineer of bridges of the Penn- 
sylvania Lines West, had general charge of the design and 
erection. The details of the erection of the structure were 
planned and carried out by the American Bridge Company, 
under the direction of H. A. Greene, district erecting manager, 
and J. L. De Vou, engineer in actual charge of operation. 





EnctisH GENERAL Manacer KnicHtTep.—Frank Ree, general 
manager of the London & Northwestern Railway of England, 
has been knighted by the king. Sir Frank has been general man- 
ager for the past three years, and has been in the service of the 
road 39 years. He is a member of the Military Railway Council. 

















THE PROPOSED RAILROAD CLEARING HOUSE." 


A Joint Committee of the Accounting and Financial Officers 


Are to 


There are four inter-railroad accounts that are now almost 
universally settled monthly by draft. These are charges for per 
diem, interline freight charges, interline passenger charges and 
loss and damage charges. Charges for car repairs are generally, 
although not always, settled by vouchers. The payments for 
trackage rights are usually covered by some special arrange- 
ment. The amount of money involved in these intercompany 
accounts is large. On December 31, 1911, the total amount due 
from other companies, exclusive of advances and loans and ren- 
tals covered by lease, to the Pennsylvania Railroad was $6,641,577, 
and the corresponding total due by the P. R. R. to other com- 
panies was $3,933,946. 

It is estimated in a study of the subject that W. H. Williams, 
of the Delaware & Hudson, has made, that the monthly settle- 
ments of balances between all roads for interline freight is 
about $54,390,000, for interline passenger about $9,445,000, for 
per diem $19,326,000, and for freight claims $586,000. 

In addition to the labor involved in determining separately 
the amount that a company owes each other railroad company 
with which it has dealings, for per diem, freight charges, pas- 
senger charges and loss and damage charges and the amount 
that each other company owes it on each one of these accounts, 
there is under present arrangements the necessity for an in- 
dividual settlement each month on each of these accounts be- 
tween all roads having dealings with each other. Each one of these 
settlements is made by draft. The work of determining the 
amount of the inter-railroad charges and the work of preparing 
the drafts for amounts due is done by the accounting department. 
The collection of drafts drawn by a railroad company, and the 
acceptance and payment of drafts drawn on that company is the 
work of the treasurer’s department. 

Under this method there are at least seven entries in the books 
made between any two roads even if they settle only balances on 
each one of the four accounts mentioned. In case they do not 
settle balances, but draw drafts as soon as they have figured out 
what is due them, the number ‘of entries involved may be as 
many as fourteen. Moreover this involves paying a draft drawn 
by a road which possibly, at the very time that it is drawing 
the draft, owes the road on which the draft is drawn more 
money than it is owed. The situation in the time of money 
stringency, such as was experienced in 1907, makes a situation 
that is intolerable. At that time there were probably millions 
of dollars tied up and lying idle for months at a time, at the 
very time that each road and each banking community most 
needed to have available all of the funds that were owed to it. 

The expense under this method of settling accounts is im- 
possible to estimate accurately; there are, besides the clerical 
labor involved, all expenses of collection. It has cost a road as 
much as $1.25 to collect a $14 per diem charge owed to it. Each 
company is under the necessity of keeping on hand large working 
balances ready to meet drafts that may be drawn against it. 
There is no way of determining when these drafts will be pre- 
sented, since they come in day by day. 

The names of the different railroads with which any one rail- 
road has dealings do not appear on the general ledger of that 
company; but there is, generally, an auxiliary ledger in which 
an account is kept with each one of the roads for each 
one of the four accounts; and, in case of many railroads, there 
is in addition a balance book compiled from the auxiliary 
ledger to be used in checking up drafts presented against the 
company or drafts drawn by the company against other roads. 
In England much of the elaborate machinery for determining 








* From a forthcoming book on Railroad Accounting by W. C. Hooper, 
to be published by D. Appleton & Co. 


Immediately Formulate a Clearing House Plan. 


railroad charges and for the settlement of inter-railroad accounts 
is done away with by having these charges cleared through a 
central association. This association has charge of the settle- 
ment of accounts for interline tickets and interline freight 
charges, and has charge of the distribution of equipment as well 
as the settlement of accounts for the charges for the use of 
equipment. The work of such a central clearing house in a 
country where distances are so great as in the United States ° 
would be vastly more complicated than in a small country like 
England. The Committee on Car Efficiency, now the Commit- 
tee on Relations Between Railroads of the American Railway 
Association, inaugurated a plan for a clearing house for the 
settlement of car hire balances as between railroads some years 
ago. Since July, 1912, however, the plan has been abandoned, 
but its existence proved at least that a clearing house is prac- 
ticable. 

The maximum number of roads belonging to this clearing 
house was about 100. The clearing house, however, cleared their 
accounts with nearly 1,500 railroads and private car lines which 
were debtors and creditors of the member roads. In 1911, when 
the clearing house was doing its largest business, there was 
cleared in one month a total of $4,214,488. This clearing house 
did not have a large reserve fund, the practice followed being 
to make drafts on all debtor roads immediately after the first 
of the month, at the same time forwarding statements of 
amounts due creditor roads with authority for the draft. The 
expenses for operation for this clearing house in 1911 averaged 
about $1,100 per month. 

About five years ago the Society of Railway Financial Officers 
was formed, and later a committee was appointed to consider the 
question (which had been referred to this society by the railroad 
presidents) of a general railroad clearing house for the settle- 
ment of all balances between companies now settled by draft, 
and also all other indebtedness as might be agreed on between 
the roads. 


In 1912 this committee made its report to the society, and sug- 
gested a plan of organization for a clearing house, which plan was 
approved by the executive committee of the society and a com- 
mittee of thirteen was appointed to consider this plan and any 
others that might be presented and to put a plan in operation. 


Since the work of the clearing house would involve the co- 
operation of both the accounting department and the treasurer’s 
department of each member road, the question has been 
considered by the Association of American Railway Accounting 
Officers and a sub-committee of the Committee of Twenty-Five 
has been appointed to work with the Clearing House Commit- 
tee of Financial Officers to formulate plans for a clearing house. 
The plan that has already been considered and approved by the 
executive committee of the Financial Officers provides for a 
single general clearing house, and was the work largely of T. H. 
B. McKnight, treasurer of the Pennsylvania Lines West. In ad- 
dition to this plan there is up for consideration before the joint 
committee an alternated plan providing for district clearing 
houses. The board of directors of the clearing house is to 
be made up of six accounting officers, six financial officers, and 
a chairman who is to be ex officio, the president of the Society 
of Railway Financial Officers. The vice-chairman of the board 
is to be chosen by the board. 

The management of the clearing house is to be in the hands 
of this board of directors. The clearing house is to have a 
paid secretary, a paid manager and an assistant manager. The 
manager, assistant manager, whose work will be that of a chief 
clerk, and certain other clerical help will devote all their time 
to the work of the clearing house. 
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The general clearing house would be located at Chicago, and 
it would be necessary to hire offices there. The American Rail- 
way Clearing House paid but $450 a year rent, but the rent was 
low because the A. R. A. furnished the offices. If the entire 813 
roads reporting to the Interstate Commerce Commission were 








Form Al. 




















Dicksscevsnnen 
ree eee ew eee Beem eee eee eee HEHEHE HEHEHE EHH eH HS eeeee 
been nuendseeesenssens® mee |, 
Tue Raitway Crearinc House: 

I report the following debit and credit consolidated adjusted balances 
on our books at close of.......... spekeewe 191.., which are to be settled 
at next clearing. 

iabese¥eaneee® RAS pacar) aa 
: l No.!| ‘Net Balance. 
Name of Company. | ‘ Debit. | Credit. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Company......|| 1 | 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company.............00. | 2 | 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Ry. Co... |) 3 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Company............0.. a | 
Chicago & Alton Railroad Company............ yes a | 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway Company.....|| 6 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Railway Company........... | 7 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad Company............ 8 
New York Central & Hudson River Railroad Company|| 9 
Norfolk & Western Railway Company............ ee 
pe ee ae Ayes et! 
St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad Company........ 12 | 
Bemthern BRallway Comsany.sosvcccccscccsccncucccse 13 
Sees TAU TOR SCOMDEOY 5 6 éicikvncsecscsssescecen 14 | 

MESES Sescesesecens Sbeuebenbeadbssesobboal | 

BALANCE due this Company......... hei | 

' 











ExPLaANATION—This form, in full cap size, to be used by the Accounting 
Department of_each member road (unless Form A2 is adopted instead) 
to advise the Clearing House of the adjusted balances on its books at the 
agreed date which are to be settled in the next clearing. To be made on 
typewriter, and one or more carbons to be retained by the Accounting 

epartment and in connection with Form A2 to form the basis of entries, 
charging and crediting the Clearing House. 








to join the clearing house, a suite of offices would be required 
that would cost possibly $5,000 a year. 

Under the district clearing house plan there would be 12 sep- 
arate clearing houses located at New York, Atlanta, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Denver, Houston, Montreal, New Orleans, Philadel- 
phia, St. Louis, St. Paul and San Francisco, Each local clearing 


Form A2 
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house would have a local committee of four members each, two 


financial officers and two accounting officers. There would be 
a clearing house committee of 24, two from each local clearing 
house committee, one a financial officer and one an accounting 
officer. From this clearing house committee there would be elect- 
ed by letter ballot, each member road having a vote, an executive 
committee of three, of which one would be president. The mem- 
bers of all committees would serve without pay, and each mem- 
ber of the local committee would in turn act as manager or chair- 
man pro tem of the district clearing house and should draw 
checks payable to members or the district clearing houses, these 
checks to be countersigned by one other member of the commit- 
tee. It is suggested that it might be possible to have a clerk 
loaned by member roads to each local clearing house. Rents for 
district clearing houses would not be, of course, anywhere near 
twelve times as much as the rent for a single central clearing 
house, but would amount to possibly twice as much, or between 
$9,000 and $10,000. 

The work of the clearing house or district clearing houses is 
to be confined entirely to the settlement of balances among mem- 
ber roads. The clearing house will have nothing whatsoever to 
do with the adjustment of these balances. The accounting de- 
partment of a member road will arrive at the debit and credit 
balances for per diem, freight, and passenger accounts, and loss 
and damage claims, in exactly the same way that it 
now arrives at these figures. The accounting department 
of a road will then draw up a statement under the general clear- 
ing house plan showing what is owed by each member road 
to its road on consolidated balance for all four accounts, and 
what the accounting road owes each member road on consoli- 
dated balances for all accounts. The form from which this 
statement is made up in the general clearing house plan is 
shown as Form A2, and statement itself for this report 
such as has been suggested, is shown herewith as Form 
Al. It should be noted that the debit or credit on Form Al 
against each other road is a net figure, and is a net for the ag- 
gregate of all the accounts which are to be cleared through 
the clearing house. At the end of the month or at some agreed 
date this statement is to be sent by each one of the member 
roads to the clearing house. From this statement the clearing 
house manager and his assistant will make up a clearing house 
sheet; such a sheet for 14 roads is shown herewith. On a cer- 
tain date, say the twenty-fifth of the month following that for 
which the accounting has been done, the clearing house will col- 




















Statement of Adjusted Balances at......... ee eeeccccecveeees 191.., Consolidated for The Railway Clearing House. 
| Consort. Bat. 
: FREIGHT PASSENGER Per Diem | OvERCHARGE, Etc. REPORTED TO 
NAME OF CoMPANY. I. CLearinc House. 
DR. | CR. || DR. CR. | DR. | CR. || DR. | cr. || DR. CR. | DR. \ CR. 
A. FT & S.. Be By. Gas cccscss 1 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Co... 2 
Gc ce St i. Ry, Co..... 3 


Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. Co... 
Chicago & Alton R. R. Co.... 5 
C. R. I. & P. Ry. Co.......+. 6 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Ry. Co. 7 
Louisville & Nashville R. R. Co.) 8 

a. ee ce BR: Re BR. Cows) Oi 
Norfolk & Western Ry. Co... 10 

Pennsylvania Company 
St. Louis & San Fran. Ry. Co. 12 


Southern Railway Company... 13 
Wabash Railroad Company.... 14 | 
PME oicss nes cokbuebess l 
Balances ...... sesecese | | | 




















ExpLaNaTION—This form—full length—to be used in the Accounting De- 
artment to consolidate into one balance for reporting to the Clearing 
ouse the balances in the various accounts named. It may be found best 
to use this form for the o to the Clearing House, thus saving one blank 
and giving the Clearing House a little more information to assist it in 





checking up any discrepancies between the reports of two companies. To 
be made in typewriting with one or more carbon copies, from one of which, 
when advice of corrections or correctness has been received from the Clear- 
ing House, journal entries may be made charging and crediting the Clearing 
House as per suggestion above. 
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which show 2 debit 
ecks to roads hav- 


osit in banks drafts against roads 
balance and will a few days later send out ch 
ing a credit balance. 
gists Z\8 m | als| 8 In this way the clearing house will accept no responsibility 
3 SEES 2 \& 8 $\s for the correctness of the adjustment as between different roads, 
rle|S(S leis = | sisi 7 that being handled as it now is by the accounting officers of the 
learing house will act as a great automatic ma- 
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3 ‘ S FAR ~ lo ; A ; ; : F 
a < 2 | 3 chine, which will clear just what has been put into it, no more 
3 an rc kcal v=) . . rhe . 
= 4 2 a\" % S and no less. In this way each individual member of the clearing 
ae == house can cleat through this institution as much or as little as 
ssary to confine the accounts tO 


be settled throug 
nor will it be necessary tO include al ads in the 
statement sent to the clearing house. 

Instead of having an auxiliary ledger with 
rate accounts with each other road, each mem 
an account only with the clearing house, and for such accounts 
as it does not wish to settle through the clearing house. The 
saving in labor cost in the treasurer's office is obvious, as is 


the saving in collection charges, and the fact that two entries 
a month will be necessary in the accounting department where in 
undred or more were necessary before, would 


indicate a Very considerable saving in this department. 
Journal entries may be made up from the totals © 
on Form A2 as follows: 
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received. On the other hand, there will be but one large clear- 
ing house sheet, while if district clearing houses are adopted 
there will be a large number of clearing house sheets made out 
each month by each clearing house. District clearing house 
sheets would not be large. Since, however, the size of the sheet 
increases by the square of the number of members, the sheet for 
a general clearing house would be very large. 

The sheet shown herewith is for 14 roads only. A large 
room would be necessary with a long desk running entirely 
around the room, permitting a complete longitudinal sec- 
tion of the sheet to be exposed on this desk. It would be 
a simple matter to cut the clearing sheet into ten sections, 
showing at one time only ten rows vertically, fastening the 
ten sections one below the other. We will say now that the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe’s report came in showing the bal- 
ances due by the Atchison and to the Atchison in account with 
each other member road. This report is arranged vertically in 
two columns as is shown on Form Al. Two clerks could take this 
report and enter across the clearing sheet each credit under the 
name of each one of the member roads. This would complete 
line No. 1 all the way across the 150 ft. or so of the clearing 
sheet. In the meantime other clerks could be at work enter- 
ing the reports of other roads, three or four men each with an 
assistant could thus be at work simultaneously in making up 
the clearing sheet. When the reports from all of the roads had 
been entered the horizontal lines and the vertical columns could 
then be footed on an adding machine. If this total made up in 








Form B. 
THE RAILWAY CLEARING HOUSE. 
eM cE GaGa h ips Sheanss\saces 191 
a ee ee eee Is Sete eee Comptroller, 
MEShSe SURE SS EE SE LE RERRES EEE Company, 
Dear Sir: 

An error has been found in the footing of your statement to the Clearing 
House of balances due to and from your Company at................ 191 
The debit footing should be $........... , the credit footing $........... 
and the balance due....... your Company to be settled through the Clear- 
oe EER IE. s dks e bose Please correct your copy of your statement 


to correspond. 
Respectfully, 


Manager. 








the case of the Atchison from all the debits and credits shown 
by each one of the other roads in account with the Atchison 
checked with the total debit and total credit, shown by the Atchi- 
son on its own record, the work would prove itself automatically. 
A clerical force of 8 or 10 men would be necessary only for a 
few days each month and could be hired for night work only. 
The regular force of the clearing house ought not to exceed 
seven, including the manager and his assistant. 

There are three sorts of mistakes that the general clearing 
house manager might find in the reports. There might be a mis- 
take in the footing or in entering the net credit or debit balance. 
This kind of a mistake could be corrected by sending the road 
Form B shown herewith. The second type of mistake would 
be a difference between the figures shown by one road and thse 
shown by another road for the same balance. For instance 
the Atchison might show on its report that the Lake Shore 
& Michigan Southern owed it $250,000, while the Lake Shore's 
report might show that this company owed the Atchison 
$200,000. In this case the clearing house would pay the smaller 
balance on which both reports agree, namely the $200,000, and 
would notify both roads of the differences in their report 
(Form C) and this difference could be carried over and ad- 
justed in the next month’s clearings. There might also be errors 
due to the omission of amounts. This would be corrected 
through the use of Form D. 

The general clearing house or the district clearing houses 
would need some working capital; the amount, however, 
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would be small when compared with the aggregate amounts 
that are now carried by roads, because of the fact that they 
do not know when drafts will be presented against them, 
or from what quarter. It is estimated that if one hundred 
roads join the clearing house, a working fund of $25,000 
would probably be ample for the clearing house needs. Each 
road on joining the clearing house will be required to subscribe 
its share of the working fund, the amount to be based on the 
road’s earnings in the previous year. In addition to the expense 





Form C, 


THE RAILWAY CLEARING HOUSE. 
CP ee ee ete 191 
ery ere re Te ree Comptroller, 
pan kena eh eb nekiawind eieice seme ewer Company, 

a ce a 

OMT MRMEPIRERY aks icio cy kde eek eee , showing balances due to and by 
your Company at close of............... ; SRO WE ssa sls aksaes as ea seaniows 
‘ce eeSebkue ee ceca COMDIRY BS: .5660550%s68gesesesscnsss Peat Company 
reports your Company as............ Bik aeieen ees 

Under Rule No....... we clear on the smaller amount and have there- 
fore changed the report of your Company to read to.............+. of that 
COMERY, Biccsissccaeud and will settle on that amount. Please make cor- 
responding change in your copy of your report. 

Respectfully, 
Manager. 





of carrying this sum without interest there will be the ex- 
penses already mentioned which in the case of the general clear- 
ing house will include the salary of the manager, and his as- 
sistant and the clerical help necessary in the clearing house. 
This expense would not be very large, probably $1,000 a month 
($10 a month per road) would be an outside figure for a clear- 
ing house with a hundred members. 

The risks that each road would have to take of other roads 
defaulting or refusing to honor drafts would not be as large as 
under the present system. The clearing house can in all prob- 
ability make an arrangement with one of the large surety com- 


Form D. 
THE RAILWAY CLEARING HOUSE. 
SUOMI sesso s esse senses sues 191 
je RusbEa ese escaseneeeeane Comptroller, 
[eotbu cen sc bees coca wasser nase Company, 

si OS OREN TNE RR EPR RATION YR eH S98 

Your statement of balances due to and by your Company at close of 
DRMOERROAS, <5 90504950055 D1. 5 RRIEE POEs 64 hos Naecsdew seanekunees 
Atehbasaehous Company $............ That Company’s statement has no 
corresponding......... to your Company. Under Rule No....... , there- 
fore, we cut out of your statement the amount you show to............ ot 


that Company, to be adjusted between your companies before next clearing 
day. Please correct your copy of your statement to correspond, 
Respectfully, 
Manager. 

ExpLANATION—Notice of correction to be sent by the Clearing House to 
the Accounting Department of a member road when its report on Form Al 
or A2 contains a charge or credit against another Company, and the report 
of the other Company on the same form contains no corresponding credit or 
charge, and the Clearing House is unable to reconcile the difference up to 
the time for closing the Clearing Sheet. 


panies for a blanket bond which would cover any amount de- 
faulted up to say $400,000, such a blanket bond would be very 
much cheaper than if each road joining the clearing house were 
required to give a bond for itself. If a road failed to meet a 
draft drawn against it by the clearing house, the worst that can 
happen would be a default of one month only, the road could be 
at once suspended from the clearing house and other member 
roads notified that they should omit it from future monthly 
statements. The amount of the default in excess of the amount 
of that road’s deposit for the working fund could then be at once 
recovered on the bond. 

Now as to the matter of distribution of the working fund of 
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the general clearing house and of its banking arrangements, banks 
could be selected in ten or fifteen financial centers over the coun- 
try and accounts opened by the clearing house in these banks. 
It would only be necessary for the clearing house manager to 
use ordinary forethought and judgment in keeping track of what 
funds he would be required to pay from each one of his banks 
and to deposit drafts in these banks accordingly. Of course, 
if necessary, he can transfer in advance to any one of these 
banks a part of the working funds of the clearing house in case 
the checks to be drawn on that bank are heavier than can con- 
veniently be met by the deposit of drafts on roads in that ter- 
ritory. For instance, during the cotton season roads in the cot- 
ton belt are heavy creditors, and it might be necessary in that 
case not only to deposit drafts against all roads having debit 
balances in Houston and New Orleans territory with Houston 
and New Orleans banks, but also to deposit a part of the clear- 
ing house working funds and possibly, also drafts on roads in 
other territories. The expense of collection in this latter case 
would be part of the general expenses of the clearing house. 
In case roads in one section of the country were most of the 
time in the debtor class it would be necessary to withdraw all 
of the working fund from the bank in that section and trans- 
fer from time to time money from that bank to other depositories. 

The general expenses of the clearing house would be charged 
each month to the member roads on the basis that the total of 
their debits and credits bore, that month, to the total debits and 
credits of all roads for that month. Forms E and F show method 
of advising member roads of the amount of these expenses. 


Form E. 
THE RAILWAY CLEARING HOUSE. 
EONS vas brck vores eee saa 191 


Se ee ee ee Comptroller, 
ecca cialgravstaraca teen teak Sees eee Company, 


ee 


Dear Sir: 

I enclose herewith statement of operations of the Clearing House for 
Oe - WOTED: OF 6 6500645600 Vis 191.., showing the total expenses, less interest 
received, to have been $........e.e0- Of this, your Company’s proportion, 
based on the ratio the total of your debit and credit clearings bears to the 
total debit and credit clearings for that month is..... (Fraction)..... or 
Daa crema mvelamats , which amount has been added to the balance against your 
Company in the current settlement as shown by your statement, making the 
total amount due by you $........eecses ,» for which draft will be made 
and collected through bank. 

Respectfully, 
Enc. Manager. 

ExpLanaTion—Advice of the Clearing House to the Accounting Depart- 
ment of a debtor road that its report on Form Al or A2 is correct, giving 
the amount added to its debit balance for its proportion of expenses of 
Clearing House for the previous month and the amount of the settled 
balance for which draft will be made. On receipt of this notice the Account- 
ing Department can make its journal entries and advise Treasurer exactly 
how much he will have to pay Clearing House. 





All employees and officers of the general clearing house would 
be bonded. Banks acting as depositories of clearing house gen- 
eral funds, would be instructed to honor clearing house checks 
drawn in favor of railroad companies only. The drafts drawn 
by the clearing house manager would, of course, be paid by the 
company on which they were drawn, only in case they were 
correct, and were drawn to clearing house depositories for ac- 
count of the clearing house. The amount of expenses could be 
transferred to the credit of the manager by the board of di- 
rectors each month for the expenses of the clearing house, and 
this sum the manager could check out, as required; it would be 
comparatively small, of course. 

There is one objection that was raised by accounting officers, 
as soon as this general clearing house plan was proposed. Many 
of the larger roads have certain connections with which they 
have very large traffic balances each month, and it is a great 
advantage to have these balances settled very promptly. The 
objection to the central clearing house was that such balances 
which are now settled within a comparatively few days after the 
close of the month could not be settled through the clearing 
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house quite so promptly. The answer to this objection is that 
chere is no reason why companies should put such balances 
through the central clearing house at all. 

If the Erie and the Delaware & Hudson find it of advantage 
to settle their traffic balances between each other, these bal- 
ances can simply be left out both by the Erie and by the D. & H. 
in the statement sent to the clearing house. If half a dozen 
roads centering at New York desire to have their own clearing 


Form F. 
THE RAILWAY CLEARING HOUSE. 
CICA atlas ocd ean namsdinwess 191 
ate Bartel grasa ie ee dw ara aretoa amare Comptroller, 
swipe sale date Sahedee Ravenel maaeetre Company, 

aie tama HATE AA SHOE NRA Css nite uN ered ies 

I enclose herewith statement of operations of the Clearing House for 
the MOHth Gh dk ciccceceees 191.., showing the total expenses, less interest 
received, to have been $..........+.. Of this, your Company’s proportion, 
based on the ratio the total of your debit and credit clearings bears to the 
total debit and credit clearings for that month, is..... (Fraction)..... or 
Bec caicceses ,» which amount has been deducted from the credit balance 
due your Company in the current settlement, leaving the amount to be paid 
TOUTES aisccawas ona , for which check will be sent in a few days. 

Respectfully, 

Enc. Manager. 


ExpLanation—Advice of Clearing House to the Accounting Department 
of a creditor road that its report on Form Al or A2 is correct, giving the 
amount deducted from its credit balance for its proportion of expenses of 
Clearing House for the previous month and the amount of the settled 
balance for which check will be sent. On receipt of this notice the Ac- 
counting Department can make its journal entries and advise the Treasurer 
exactly how much he will receive from the Clearing House. 





houses as between themselves, for certain accounts they can per- 
fectly well do so, leaving out these accounts in the statement sent 
to the general clearing house. The central clearing house will 
deal, however, only with member roads and not with other clear- 
ing houses. 





FUEL ECONOMY ON THE ROCK ISLAND. 
By W. J. ToLLerton, . 
General Mechanical Superintendent, Rock Island Lines, Chicago. 

The cost of fuel is one of the main operating expenses of a 
railroad, and is a subject that is being given more consideration 
by the different roads each year. While several means of one 
kind or another have been tried with success, the principal man- 
ner of effecting savings is in the education of the enginemen in 
the proper method of handling a locomotive. On the Rock 
Island Lines the system adopted is along educational lines, which 
is followed up by district and division officers, under the general 
supervision of the general mechanical superintendent. A synop- 
sis of the system is as follows: 


LOCOMOTIVE FUEL. 


The proper handling of locomotives is directly under the super- 
vision of the road foremen of equipment, of whom there are one 
or more on each division. It is their duty to ride with the en- 
gine crews, principally on freight and switch engines, instructing 
them in the performance of their work. It is the aim to have 
the one-shovelful system of firing followed entirely, The road 
foreman furnishes a report to the master mechanic, giving the 
condition of the various engines ridden and performance of the 
crew, as well as advising the engine house foreman of any de- 
fects which should be repaired. He also furnishes a weekly re- 
port to the master mechanic, a copy of which is sent to the gen- 
eral mechanical superintendent, giving a list of the engines rid- 
den, performance of the crew, and other items of interest, to- 
gether with suggestions as to increasing the efficiency of the 
service. 

The road foremen endeavor to hold at least one meeting a 
month with the engine crews on each division, at which fuel 
economy, lubrication and other items which enter into the every- 
day life of the men are fully discussed. The division superin- 
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tendent, master mechanic, trainmaster, chief despatcher and 
other officials attend these meetings when convenient and talk 
to the men. A report of these meetings is made to the master 
mechanic, a copy being sent the general mechanical superin- 
tendent. A copy is also sent other road foremen for their infor- 
mation. Boxes have been placed at the larger terminals, in which 
the enginemen deposit suggestions for consideration at the next 
meeting. It is also the practice to occasionally appoint one or 
two committees from the men to prepare a paper on some par- 
ticular subject to be presented at the next meeting. 

Another duty of the road foremen is to examine the firemen 
on progress examinations, the first year being principally on com- 
bustion; the second year on combustion and machinery, and 
the third year on air. 

A monthly report is compiled on each division and posted in 
the various roundhouses, etc., showing the performance of in- 


dividual engineers as regards fuel consumption, as follows: 
PASSENGER SERVICE. 
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Six miles are allowed per hour in switch and work train service. 


Numerous sub-divisions are made to allow of better compari- 
son of the performance of various engineers; for instance, 
through service is separated from local service. Separation is 
also made indicating men above and below the average per- 
formance. These reports are made up in the offices of the 
master mechanics. A copy is placed in the hands of the road 
foreman for his guidance, as to men who are making a poor 
performance, and, therefore, apparently most in need of in- 
struction. 

A monthly report is also compiled in the office of the general 
mechanical superintendent, giving the following information for 
the system during the present month and the corresponding 
month of the previous year: 

Passenger Service—Tons coal consumed; locomotive mileage; 
miles run per ton; cost per mile run; passenger car miles; 
pounds coal per passenger car mile, and cost per passenger 
car mile. 

Freight Service—Tons coal consumed; locomotive mileage; 
miles run per ton; cost per mile run; gross freight ton miles; 
pounds coal per 1,000 ton miles; cost per 1,000 ton miles, and 
average weight of train (tons). 

Total—Tons coal consumed; locomotive mileage; miles run 
per ton; cost per mile run, and average cost of coal per ton. 

A similar report is prepared covering performance of locomo- 
tives using oil as fuel, the gallons of oil used being the basis. 
The accounting department also issues a monthly report con- 
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taining somewhat similar information for each district and divi- 
sion in connection with other operating statistics. 

The proper drafting of locomotives, which has a large bearing 
on the economical use of fuel, is directly in the hands of the 
road foreman, the instructions being that no changes are to be 
made in the draft appliances of locomotives without the ap- 
proval of the road foreman or master mechanic. 


FIRING UP ENGINES AT TERMINALS. 


At points where smoke ordinances are in effect, wood is used 
for firing up locomotives at terminals; at other points fuel oil 
and shavings mixed are in use, with good results. The cost of 
this method of firing up is about one half that of wood. It is 
the practice to have a meeting of the hostlers and other round- 
house employees, whenever convenient, to interest them in the 
economies to be effected through doing their work properly. 

COAL CHUTES. 


The economical handling of fuel at the coal chutes is directly 
under the supervision of the road master, who is held respon- 
sible for their proper operation. The fuel agent, with the co- 
operation of the district officers, furnishes self-clearing cars to 
the mechanical chutes and flat bottom cars to the shoveling chutes. 
A monthly statement is prepared in the general mechanical 
superintendent’s office, showing the cost of handling coal at 
each chute on the system. This statement compares the cost of 
labor, the tons handled and the average cost of labor per ton 
with the same month of the previous year. The cost of supplies 
is also included in the statement. 

The types of coal chutes are divided as follows: Type 1— 
Ordinary chute, trestle approach, shoveling into pockets neces- 
sary. Type 2—Trestle approach, self-dumping cars can be used. 
Type 3—Belt or conveyer type, self-dumping cars can be used. 
Type 4—Gravity chute, bucket hoist; self-dumping cars can be 
used. Miscellaneous—Cranes, buckets, air hoists, etc. A re- 
capitulation is made for divisions and districts. 


FUEL FOR STATIONARY PLANTS AND PUMPING STATIONS, 


All stationary plants of modern construction are equipped with 
mechanical stokers and other appliances for burning slack coal, 
the use of which in the territory traversed by the Rock Island 
Lines represents a considerable saving over the cost of run-of- 
mine or lump coal. The balance of the stationary plants have 
had special grates installed and are now able to burn slack coal 
with good results, except at some of the northern plants, where, 
on account of heavy requirements on the boiler, it is necessary to 
use engine coal during winter months, 

Practically all the pump stations use slack coal during the 
entire year with good results. The use of this grade of fuel 
has assisted in making a noticeable reduction in the cost of 
pumping water per year. 

AUXILIARY ORGANIZATION. 

With a view of effecting further economies in the use of fuel, 
lubricants and locomotive supplies, an auxiliary department has 
been organized, in charge of a superintendent of locomotive 
operation who reports to the general mechanical superintendent, 
and has jurisdiction over the supervisors of locomotive operation, 
through the master mechanic. 

Supervisors of locomotive operation are appointed for each. 
division, and their entire time will be devoted to effecting 
economies in the use of the above mentioned supplies, particu- 
larly locomotive fuel, through soliciting the co-operation of all 
employees in their economical use. It will be their duty to 
instruct engine crews in the proper manner of handling the 
locomotive at terminals and en route, the proper method of re- 
porting work needed; to instruct hostlers and other employees 
in regard to loading locomotive tenders; discuss with the dis- 
trict and division officers the condition of the power, in order 
that its efficiency may be improved, and through instructive 
methods reduce operating costs and improve the service. The 
supervisors of locomotive operation do not have jurisdiction 
over the road foremen of equipment, but are to co-operate with 
them in order that the greatest results may be obtained. 














NEW YORK REPORT ON CORNING COLLISION. 


Discusses Duty of Maintaining Discipline; and the Responsi- 


bility of Employees’ 


The facts of the rear collision at Corning, N. Y., July 4, 
last, when 40 persons were killed, are already well known; but 
the report concerning it issued by the Public Service Commis- 
sion of the state of New York, Second district, which has 
just come out, is of special interest by reason of the high 
qualifications of the men who made it, the impartial character 
of the recommendations and the broad scope of the investi- 
gation; and we reprint extended extracts, substantially verbatim, 
from a summary given out by the secretary of the commission. 

The report discusses the use of steel cars and automatic stops 
and urges their further study. The commission, however, con- 
siders it to be unwise to devote so much attention to the possible 
protection which might be afforded by steel cars and by auto- 
matic appliances that the main lessons of this collision should 
be lost sight of; and these are, first, that no permanent safety 
can be expected except through the appreciation by employees, 
of the importance of their duties and the need of careful at- 
tention to every detail of their work; and second, by the rail- 
way managers of the necessity of strict discipline and removal 
of men from the service who fail to meet a reasonable standard 
of performance of duty in matters involving safety. 

The shielding by the faithful majority, or by any part of it, 
of the careless and inefficient minority from the results of its 
shortcomings is much to be condemned. It arises from a mis- 
taken sense of loyalty to a fellow workman, and in the end its 
most disastrous consequences are visited upon the very people 
whose generosity and good nature are invoked to set it in mo- 
tion. The reckless engineman is much more likely to kill or maim 
a fellow employee than he is to harm a passenger. To secure a 
radical improvement in the absolute prevention of railroad acci- 
dents it is the clear duty of organizations of employees, for the 
protection of themselves as well as the public, to co-operate 
vigorously and efficiently with the management in the strict 
enforcement of all rules affecting safety, in the proper punish- 
ment of whoever may be guilty of violating those rules, and in 
the removal from service of all who do not show themselves 
imbued with a constant desire to place safety above every other 
consideration. Managers and superintendents should en- 
force discipline in such matters at any cost, and should never 
permit any reasonable ground for the charge that their desire 
for speed is more powerful than their desire for safety. 

There should be greater care in the selection of the round- 
house foremen, traveling engineers, and trainmasters. These 
positions should be made attractive enough to secure good men 
who are not only competent in the technical side of their work, 
but who are capable of dealing justly and fearlessly in matters 
of discipline. The authority of these men should be sustained 
by the officers above them unless they are proved to be in the 
wrong, and as long as they do faithful work they should be 
secure in their positions and be as well protected against arbi- 
trary removal as locomotive enginemen are now protected through 
the organization of their brotherhood. A high degree of ef- 
ficiency in these elements appears to have been reached by the 
railways of England, and it is to be hoped that there is no 
prohibitive reason why such a condition should not be attained 
by the railways of this country. There is no doubt that the 
large majority of railway men perform their duties with great 
care and efficiency, and have a record to be proud of. The 
work of enginemen in particular is performed under condi- 
tions of stress, of which the general public seems to have a 
most inadequate appreciation. The mere observation of sig- 
nals upon high speed trains under varying conditions of light, 
storm, and fog is a severe strain. The slightest inattention 
while running at the rate of a mile a minute may result in 
the missing of a signal. A single error in observation may 
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Also Use of Steel Cars. 


result in a disastrous accident. The insistent demand of the 
public for high speed under all circumstances is a keen spur to 
railroad managers to wink at if not demand high speed under 
all conditions. 

Enginemen are prone to believe that a strict observance of 
the universal rule that in cases of doubt the course of safety 
must be adopted imperils their positions and livelihood. Only 
words of praise should be applied to the general average per- 
formance of duty by enginemen. There are, however, in every 
class of men those who do not average up to the recognized 
standard of efficiency and _ faithfulness. More train 
wrecks are occasioned by such men than by all other causes 
combined. 

The investigation of the Corning accident shows clearly that 
the primary cause was the entire failure of Engineer William H. 
Schroeder of the second train to observe signals. The train into 
which he ran was protected by a full stop signal 250 ft. east of 
the rear of the train, by a flagman 2,550 ft. east, and by a caution 
signal nearly 4,500 ft. east. All three signals were disregarded, 
and Engineer Schroeder appears to have run at full speed into 
the rear of the train ahead without making any effort to stop. 

Schroeder’s contention was that the fog was so dense as to 
make it impossible for him to see signals clearly. The evidence 
produced shows that the fog had lifted sufficiently to allow the 
signals to be seen with reasonable clearness, and had it been as 
dense as Schroeder stated, no excuse has been developed for 
his running at the rate of 65 miles per hour. No evidence was 
given to indicate that any pressure was brought to bear upon 
him to make time with his train under dangerous conditions, or in 
any way to exceed’ the limits of safety. Since the accident the 
railroad company has prohibited the use of intoxicants by its 
employees, or the use of their time while off duty in a manner 
that will unfit them for efficient performance of duties. The 
commission approves of this order, and in securing its enforce- 
ment believes that the company is entitled to the full co-operation 
of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers and associations 
of trainmen. The actions of Engineer Schroeder should be con- 
sidered as much an offense against the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers, of which he is a member, as they are against 
the railway and the public. 

Flagman Lane had gone back a sufficient distance to give a 
reasonable warning under the circumstances of this case. He 
violated the rules by failing to take torpedoes with him, but 
the testimony indicates that the weather was sufficiently clear to 
justify him in refraining from the use of torpedoes under the 
company’s rule that they shall not be used in block signal ter- 
ritory except in foggy or stormy weather. The commission 
remarks that the operating rules should be so amended that the 
flagman may feel distinctly at liberty to use torpedoes under cir- 
cumstances appearing to create special danger, but adds: It 
should be remembered that safety from collision of modern high 
speed trains is rendered possible only by complete signal sys- 
tems and by the observance of such signals by engineers. It is 
certainly well in many situations to use flagmen to supplement 
the protection given by signals. Trains are, however, 
frequently run in present high speed railroad practice so closely 
together and at such high speeds as to make it impossible for a 
flagman to afford any protection of value under certain limiting 
conditions. The main reliance must be placed upon the signals 
and upon their observance by the engineers, and it is possible 
that the practice in this country may eventually follow that of 
some of the railroads in England, on which flagging has been 
abandoned under all ordinary conditions of train service. 

The delays to the preceding freight trains and other elements 
which contributed to this accident, have been considered. These 
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conditions, however, are such as must occur frequently in the 
operation of any great railroad, and the signals and their ob- 
servance by employees should be such as to afford reasonable 
safety under these conditions. 

The commission has given much thought to the possible im- 
provement of signal systems, especially the overlap and the 
automatic stop. The full block overlap has received especial at- 
tention in connection with preceding accidents; but in this acci- 
dent the flagman constituted an additional signal, and although 
the distances were shorter than would be afforded by the full 
block overlap, there is no reason to believe that such an arrange- 
ment would have prevented the accident. The signals were suf- 
ficient if ordinary care had been used to observe them. 

Unless some satisfactory method can be found to di- 
minish accidents due to carelessness of employees it appears evi- 
dent that the use of automatic stops must be given much greater 
consideration than in the past. The perfection of an automatic 
stop device and experimentation by railroads as to its workings 
in practical use under the most unfavorable conditions cannot 
be too strongly urged. But the use of an automatic stop 
will unavoidably create new dangers against which additional pre- 
cautions must be devised.- Its presence will have a marked 
tendency to cause a percentage of enginemen to rely upon the 
stop rather than the observation of signals. No device involving 
the intricacy and delicate adjustment of an automatic stop will 
at all times be in perfect working order under the weather con- 
ditions prevailing in this country, and an occasional failure is 
inevitable. If reliance is placed solely upon it, disaster at times 
must be expected. The problem, when considered in all its bear- 
ings, is a most serious one. Collisions are possible on almost 
every mile of railroad in the United States. If it should prove 
to be necessary to install automatic stops at each point of pos- 
sible danger, the expense of installation and maintenance would 
be enormous, and we believe that the railroad development of the 
country generally is far from the point at which such a complete 
installation can be considered. The difficulty of maintaining pres- 
ent safety devices is very great, and the fear of railroad men that 
the increase of such devices may only change the location of the 
danger point has a solid foundation. There is an unusual ele- 
ment of danger in a so called safety device which fails to oper- 
ate. If an air brake fails to work, or a signal shows a false 
“clear” indication, imminent danger is created from the fact that 
employees have learned to trust implicitly in these devices, and 
the speeds of trains and the intervals between them are regu- 
lated on the supposition that the automatic devices will work 
satisfactorily, or that when they fail it will be on the side of 
safety. There is danger, therefore, that the use of automatic 
stops may only shift the burden of responsibility from the ex- 
perienced and skilful engineer, with his many years of train- 
ing as a fireman, to the signal maintainer, and that much chance 
for accident may still remain. It should also be considered that 
the records of this commission show a large number of acci- 
dents caused by the defective operation of the emergency brake, 
especially on long trains. In many cases a lack of uniformity 
in the action of valves appears to have caused a collision with- 
in the train itself, which buckles weak cars and has frequently 
blocked adjacent tracks with the wreckage thus produced. It 
is certain that the widespread installation of types of automatic 
stops which involve the emergency application of the brakes 
would produce some accidents of this class. We also have in 
mind the fact that the remarkable record of safety from col- 
lisions in English railroad operation is made under the protec- 
tion of signal systems operated manually and without any auto- 
matic checks, such as are afforded by the electric track circuit 
or the automatic stop. 

This collision is the only one involving death of passengers 
which has occurred in over twelve years on the main line of 
the Lackawanna railroad under the daily operation of heavy 
traffic. Other railroads have also attained a high degree of 
safety. For instance, the Long Island Railroad, whose reports 
to this commission show a yearly movement of 34,000 passenger 
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trains, has not had an accident involving the death of a pas- 
senger in nineteen years. 

The report of Supervisor of Equipment Buchanan makes cer- 
tain recommendations in reference to steel cars, and these 
recommendations are submitted by the commission for discus- 
sion and criticism, with the statement: “We think that they de- 
serve consideration because of the careful personal examination 
which Mr. Buchanan has made of this and other wrecks.” 

Steel cars certainly appear to afford additional protection to 
life in accidents of this character, but there is room for discus- 
sion of their value as compared with wooden cars having steel 
underframes, and an exhaustive examination of this matter is 
imperatively demanded. The construction of American wooden 
cars appears to be far superior in safety to the passenger cars 
used in England or in Europe generally, and the efforts to 
afford safety and comfort in the car construction of this country 
as compared with foreign practice is indicated by the great 
weight of American equipment in proportion to passengers car- 
ried. It is shown that in January of this year the passenger 
cars under construction were about 77 per cent. steel, 16 per 
cent. wood with steel underframes, and 7 per cent. wood. 

The indications are, we think, that the use of steel cars will 
increase rapidly in this state through the ordinary processes of 
addition and replacement, and through the necessities of elec- 
tric operation in tunnels such as those at New York. 

The enormous cost which would be required to replace the 
present equipment of wooden cars in advance of the natural 
movement in that direction, coupled as it would be more or 
less with a diversion of funds needed for the prevention of ac- 
cidents to a purpose that only minimizes the effect of accidents 
which ought not to have occurred, is an important consideration. 

Though an all steel car train may be desirable, and all steel 
car trains on some roads are run, doubtless for the purpose of 
adding safety, it is quite another thing to require that a carrier 
shall not use its steel cars except where all other cars in its 
train are of that description. Mr. Buchanan’s recommendation 
in that respect is therefore not accepted. We think two, or 
perhaps three, steel cars at the rear of a train might afford much 
protection; or even one such car, depending upon the severity 
of impact in a collision. A single steel car at the head of the 
train at Westport would probably have prevented the fire which 
destroyed the wooden cars. 

An enormous amount of money has been expended by the 
railways to diminish the fire risk through the equipment of prac- 
tically all cars with steam heating appliances, and the use of 
safe methods of lighting. The separation of the fire in the loco- 
motive from the nearest car by the steel tender, which is at 
least partly filled with water, is ordinarily a fire protection of 
great value. The whole subject is one which requires much 
more careful investigation than has yet been given to it, before 
any governmental action would be warranted. Our study of 
the present accident renews the conviction that the question of 
supreme importance now is how to prevent accidents of this 
character rather than merely to minimize the effect of such 
accidents by replacing equipment which is already much heavier, 
stronger, and more costly than that used in other countries. 





TRANSVAAL RatLways.—The commencement of railway con- 
struction in the Transvaal dates from the year 1890, when, 
under the authority of the republican government, a short line 
was laid at the Rand. On the amalgamation of all the South 
African government railways, on May 30, 1910, which nec- 
essarily followed the political union, the mileage amounted 
to 7,039, of which 380 miles were on the 2 ft. gage. Since then 
over 500 miles have been added and about 900 miles are under 
construction, mostly near completion. On nearly all the South 
African railways great improvements have been effected, such 
as easy grades and curves, and in increasing the strength of the 
permanent way. The total mileage last year amounted to 7,548 
miles. 














ELECTRIFICATION OF HEAVY GRADES. 


This May Be Found Less Expensive Than Grade Reduction 


or the 


Introduction of More Powerful 


Steam Locomotives. 


By C. L. p—E Muratt, M. Am. Soc. C. E., 


Professor of Electrical Engineering, University of Michigan. 


In a previous article published in the Railway Age Gazette, 
October 4, 1912, page 623, it was shown that one of the main 
advantages of the electric locomotive lies in its great working 
capacity. Due to this quality it can haul the heaviest trains 
over the most severe grades at the same speeds as on the level. 
The working capacity of any given locomotive is dependent 
on its tractive effort, its boiler power, and its engine power. 
The first is limited by the weight on drivers, the second by the 
size of the boiler, and the third by the size of the steam engine 
or electric motor as the case may be. 

It was also shown that the tractive effort and boiler power 
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Fig. 1—Profile of Mountain Division of A. B. C. Railway. 


limitations may be entirely removed in the case of the electric 
locomotive, because the boiler is in the far off power house 
where it can be built as large as necessary, and because, with 
the great flexibility of the electric drive, it is possible to turn 
any required number of axles into driving axles and thus make 
use of any desired weight for tractive purposes. The limita- 
tions to engine power are not serious, because, with careful 
design, it is always possible to make the engine or motor suf- 
ficiently strong to slip the wheels. Thus it is seen that suf- 
ficient power may be concentrated in an electric locomotive so 


Pounds-Tractive Effor? 






10 20 
Miles Per Hour: 


Fig. 2—Tractive Effort Developed by Consolidation, Mallet 
and Electric Type Locomotives at Various Speeds 
from 0 to 40 miles per hour. 


that any train may be taken up any grade found in railway 
practice, in the composition in which it arrives at the bottom 
of the grade. Furthermore, with the proper type of electric 
motor, this can be done at the same speed at which the train 
irons on the level. This feature is likely to prove of great value 


in the case of roads where a severe grade has produced a con- 
gestion of traffic. 

Let us investigate how electrification compares in such in- 
stances with grade reduction or with the use of Mallet loco- 
motives, or with both together. For this purpose we may 
take the case of a typical western road crossing the Rocky 
mountains. The profile of the mountain division of this road 
is represented by Fig. 1. During the past two years this di- 
vision has handled an average of about 5,400,000 ton-miles 
daily, of which about 4,300,000 is freight and about 1,100,000 
passenger ton-mileage. Freight trains at present show a maxi- 
mum weight of 950 tons, which is reduced at the bottom of 
the main grade to about 700 tons, and even with this reduction 
6,000 






Tons- Trailing Load. 





10 20 
Miles Per Hour: 
Fig. 3—Trailing Load in Tons Which Can Be Handled by the 


Different Locomotives on Various Grades. 
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the speed over the grade is very low. Traffic conditions are 
becoming more and more congested. In order to increase the 
daily tonnage capacity of this road it is proposed to raise the 
present maximum tonnage per train from 950 to 1,100 tons, 
and to arrange so that this weight of train may be handled 
unbroken over the entire line at a reasonable speed. To make 
this possible it is proposed to reduce the ruling grade from 3 
per cent. to 2 per cent., and to purchase Mallet compounds 
for operation on the heavy grade section. 

The capital required for these improvements is estimated at 
$2,100,000, from which may be deducted about $240,000, this 
being the present value of the 24 consolidation locomotives 
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now on the heavy grade section, which would be replaced by 
the Mallet compounds and could, therefore, be transferred to 
other divisions. The net cost of the improvement may thus 
be put down as $1,860,000. By these means it is expected to 
raise the capacity of the road from 5,400,000 ton-miles to about 
10,000,000 ton-miles per day; viz., 8,500,000 freight ton-miles 
and 1,500,000 passenger ton-miles. 

The purpose of this inquiry is to see whether these proposed 
means offer as great a return on the new capital invested and 
the same operating advantages as electrification would do. 
Let us first look at the characteristics of the three types of 
locomotives involved. The table below gives the most im- 
portant data with reference to the three engines, and the 
curves shown in Figs. 2 to 4 give some information concern- 
ing their working capacity. 


Taste I. 

Consolidation. Mallet. Electric. 
Wheel arrangement ............. 2-8-0 2-6-6-2 0-8-8-0 
Pe DEB on kx coesonectens 380,000 500,000 360,000 
Weight on drivers, Ibs............ 194,000 307,000 360,000 
Weight per driving axle, Ibs....... 48,500 51,200 45,000 
Deer ONAN EE. bo sc5 55 5d490594040 70 84 74 
Length of rigid wheel base....... 15 ft. 8 in. 10 ft. 8 ft. 8in. 
Total heating surface, sq. ft...... 3,480 5,770 cabeeee 
ae oS ae a 46,000 73,000 86,000 
Coéfficient of adhesion, per cent... 23.8 23.8 23.8 


Fig. 2 shows the tractive effort developed by each at any 
speed between zero and 40 miles per hour. Fig. 3 shows the 
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10 20 30 40 
Miles Per Hour: 
Fig. 4—Ton-Miles of Trailing Load of Which the Different 
Engines Are Capable at Various Speeds. 


trailing load in tons which each can handle on the level as well 
as on the 3 per cent. grade; and Fig. 4 indicates the number 
of ton-miles of trailing load which each of the three engines 
is capable of handling per hour when running at any speed 
between zero and 40 miles per hour on the ruling grade. 

The principal advantage of the Mallet over the present con- 
solidation lies in the increase of weight on drivers, which pro- 
duces a corresponding increase in the tractive effort. By re- 
ferring to Fig. 2 it is seen that the maximum tractive effort 
of the Mallet is almost 60 per cent. greater than the consoli- 
dation. At first glance this would seem to indicate a 60 per 
cent. increase in traffic capacity, due to the 60 per cent. heavier 
train which can be handled by the Mallet locomotive. On closer 
observation it is found, however, that this increased hauling 
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capacity is only securable at low speeds and the ton-miles 
moved per hour at speeds between 10 and 14 miles per hour, 
as shown by Fig. 4, are seen to be not proportional to the in- 
crease in tractive effort, but only about 35 to 40 per cent. 
greater for the Mallet than for the consolidation. Table II 
gives the hauling capacities of the three types of engines on the 
3 per cent. grade at speeds of 4, 10 and 20 miles per hour. 


Taste II. 
Consolidation. Mallet. Electric. 
Trailing tons at 4 miles per hour.. 510 880 1,160 
* Trailing tons at 10 miles per hour.. 430 590 1,140 
Trailing tons at 20 miles per hour.. 150 240 1,100 


If we take the most favorable points for each type of loco- 
motive, with reference to actual service capacity, the consoli- 
dation is seen to be at its best at about 11 m. p. h, and can 
then move about 4,400 ton-miles per hour. The Mallet is at 
its best at about 13 m. p. h., and at that speed is capable of 
moving 6,100 ton-miles per hour. And the electric locomotive 
is at its best at about 20 m. p. h., when it can handle about 
22,000 ton-miles per hour. At the maximum point the Mallet 
can therefore haul about 39 per cent. more than the consoli- 
dation, and the maximum service capacity of the electric is five 
times as great as that of the consolidation and 3.6 times that of 
the Mallet. 

The explanation of this tremendous increase lies of course 
in the fact that the electric locomotive can not only haul a 
greater tonnage than the Mallet or the consolidation, but it 
can haul this greater tonnage at a much higher speed. When 
we consider that, in addition to its larger hauling capacity at 
high speeds, the electric locomotive is independent of the coal 
bunker, the water tower, and the roundhouse, and can operate 
for long periods of time without housing or attention, it will be 
realized that its actual relative daily service capacity is even 
larger than is indicated by the above figures for trailing ton- 
miles capacity. 

To handle an 1,100-ton train at a speed of 20 m. p. h. on a 3 
per cent. ruling grade is quite feasible with an electric loco- 
motive, as can be seen from the curve in Fig. 3. If the same 
thing were to be attempted with steam engines, it would take 
8 consolidations or 5 Mallets; in other words it appears almost, 
if not entirely impracticable. However, it was proposed to re- 
duce the grade from 3 per cent. to 2 per cent. for Mallet oper- 
ation. The trailing load which can be hauled by the Mallet en- 
gine on a 2 per cent. grade is indicated in Fig. 3 by the dotted 
line, and its service capacity on the same grade is similarly rep- 
resented in Fig. 4. 

Fig. 3 shows that an 1,100-ton train may be handled by a 
Mallet locomotive on the 2 per cent. grade at any speed up to 
about 7% m. p. h., and Fig. 4 shows that at that speed the 
service capacity is about 8,700 ton-miles per hour, or rather 
more than twice the service capacity of the consolidation on the 
present 3 per cent. grade. This confirms indirectly the estimate, 
referred to above, of the expected increase in the capacity of 
the road from 5,400,000 to about 10,000,000 ton-miles per day 
due to the grade reduction and use of Mallet locomotives. 

The increase in capacity through electrification of the line, 
without grade reduction, is seen to be considerably greater. 
The maximum service capacity of the electric engine on the 3 
per cent. grade is 22,000 ton-miles per hour. Suppose, for the 
sake of argument, we take only 75 per cent. of this, or 16,500 
ton-miles. We still find the service capacity of the electric en- 
gine on the 3 per cent. grade to be about twice as great as that 
of the Mallet compound on the 2 per cent. grade. Or, putting 
it another way, if the use of the Mallet engine combined with a 
grade reduction from 3 per cent. to 2 per cent. will increase 
the capacity of the road from 5,400,000 to about 10,000,000 ton- 
miles per day, the use of the electric engine without grade re- 
duction will increase it to about 20,000,000 ton-miles per day. 

Now let us look into the financial aspect of the matter. The 
heavy grade section of the division in question is found to have 
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72 miles of main line, 26 miles of second track, and 16 miles of 
sidings, or a total trackage of 114 miles. A distinctly con- 
servative or ample figure to use is $9,000 per mile of track for 
a suitable overhead contact line, including the necessary sub- 
stations, feeders, etc., or $1,026,000 for the 114 miles of track. 
Suitable electric locomotives of 180 tons each can be bought for 
about $70,000 each. Eight of them are required, which makes 
the cost of the locomotives $560,000. The total new investment 
for electrification may, therefore, be put down as $1,830,000, 
which includes 15 per cent. for engineering and contingencies. 
From this should be deducted the same $240,000, corresponding 
to the present value of the 24 consolidations now on the 
line, as above in the estimate of the cost of grade reduction 
and Mallet compounds. The net cost of electrification is thus 
found to be about $1,590,000, or $270,000 less than the cost of 
grade reduction plus Mallet compounds. Add to this the fact 
that there will be a probable annual saving of not less than 
$50,000, due to difference in maintenance of locomotives, saving 
in wages to engine men, saving in cost of electricity as com- 
pared with cost of coal and saving in cost of water, oil and 
supplies, and the financial advantages are clearly seen to be 
with electricity as motive power. 

Of course, these are figures applying to a specific case, but 
the case is rather representative of what is to be found on many 
of the heavy grade divisions all over the country. It may, 
therefore, well be said that, in all cases where a heavy grade has 
produced a traffic congestion, a careful investigation into the 
merits of electrification will be warranted and it will often be 
found that electrification will not only be less costly than grade 
reduction or the purchase of more powerful steam locomotives, 
or both combined, but electricity will often offer a very much 
greater increase in traffic capacity than either of those other 
means or the two means combined. 





ANNUAL REPORT OF NEW JERSEY PUBLIC 
UTILITY COMMISSION. 





The Board of Public Utility Commissioners of the state of 
New Jersey has sent to the governor its third annual report. 
The report, signed by Robert Williams (president), Thomas J. 
Hillery and W. M. Daniels, is devoted largely to matters con- 
cerning gas companies and telephone lines. 

The order issued by the board last year, requiring the railroads 
terminating on the Hudson river opposite New York City to sell 
commutation tickets to those New Jersey terminals instead of 
requiring season ticket passengers to buy to New York City, has 
been appealed to the Court of Errors and Appeals, and the mat- 
ter is now under review by that tribunal. 

The board has made an extensive investigation of highway 
grade crossings throughout the state and has classified the cross- 
ings according to whether they are dangerous in the first, second, 
third or fourth degree. All crossings in the state are classed 
either A, B, C or D. In a number of cases the commission has 
already recommended the installation of gates, the stationing of 
flagmen at crossings or changes in surroundings, so as to make 
the crossings safer. It does not appear that in any case has 
the commission ordered an automatic audible signal installed. 
The board reaffirms its views, expressed last year, regarding the 
abolition of grade crossings, of which there are more than 3,000 
in the state. The unreasonableness of requiring the abolition of 
grade crossings faster than the railroads, especially the poorer 
roads, can afford the expense, is clearly set forth. The state 
“will be more than fortunate if by the end of two decades it sees 
the removal of all the really dangerous crossings.” Some of the 
smaller railroad companies are unable to spend any money at all 
for this purpose. One road is so poor that the board has re- 
luctantly consented to a discontinuance of daily passenger service 
during a part of the year. Within the past two years new grade 
crossings have been forced on certain railroads against their 
will. 
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RAILWAY TERMINALS*. 


By-bC. Frc, 
Chief Engineer, Chicago Great Western. 

The problem of terminal facilities has become so complex 
with the marvelous growth of traffic on American railways, 
that its solution requires the best skill which experience and 
training can command. It is well known that less attention has 
been given to the matter of terminals and less provision made 
for this development than any other branch of the transporta- 
tion service. There has been a vast development in improve- 
ments in alinement and grades, and in rolling stock and equip- 
ment, but in the handling of traffic in large terminals practically 
the same methods are employed that have been the custom 
since the advent of the railways. Passenger terminal facilities 
have received far more attention than freight terminal facili- 
ties, and it may be said unwisely so. The freight traffic on most 
railways in America yields the larger proportion of gross rev- 
enue and is possibly the only traffic which yields net revenue 
on many lines. Notwithstanding this, there are many instances 
where vast sums are, or have been, expended in providing 
elaborate passenger terminals and only insignificant appro- 
priations made for handling the more important freight traffic. 
There is a surprising lack of information as to the cost of 
terminal charges in handling traffic, both freight and passenger. 
A statement recently made by an executive of a prominent rail- 
way system entering Chicago, that the terminal expenses of 
his line in freight service at Chicago averaged $21 per car, 
if it is a fact, is an illustration of the enormous cost of han- 
dling traffic in large and congested terminals, and points to the 
necessity of an investigation into what causes such abnormal 
expense and the application of a remedy. These high costs are 
largely due to the antiquated facilities and methods employed on 
most railways in large commercial centers. 

The public would be better served and the railways would 
effect vast economies if greater attention were given and larger 
appropriations made for the development of adequate freight 
terminal facilities and less to the establishment of monumental 
passenger terminals, of which numerous examples might be 
given. The new passenger terminal facilities of the New York 
Central in New York City will probably cost $200,000,000 when 
completed. This sum would build 2,000 miles of double track 
road at $100,000 per mile. The fixed charges, taxes and depre- 
ciation will amount to nearly $20,000,000 per annum, and includ- 
ing operating expenses and maintenance perhaps $3,000,000 per 
annum more, or a total of $23,000,000. Only two roads are 
served by these facilities—the New York Central & Hudson 
River and the New York, New Haven & Hartford. The total 
annual gross passenger receipts of these two lines are about 
$55,000,000, but only a portion of this is strictly New York City 
traffic. Assuming that 50 per cent. of the entire passenger 
earnings of these two lines accrues on New York City traffic, 
which seems large, it would amount to $27,500,000, or if the 
estimate of charges and expenses is correct, the terminal charge 
at New York City alone is equal to 80 per cent. of the gross 
passenger receipts. 

Another illustration is found in the new passenger terminals 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad in New York City, estimated to 
have cost to December 31, 1910, $113,000,000. Assuming the 
annual fixed charges, taxes and depreciation at 10 per cent., or 
$11,300,000, and operation and maintenance at $2,000,000, gives 
a total of $13,300,000. This terminal serves only two lines, the 
Pennsylvania and the Long Island roads. The annual gross 
passenger revenue of these two lines is $37,000,000. If 50 per 
cent. of these earnings accrued from New York City traffic, it 
would equal $18,500,000. In the case of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road proportion, 30 per cent. would probably be more nearly 
correct, and in the case of the Long Island about 75 per cent. 





*From an address before the Canadian Railway Club at Montreal on 
January 14. 
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On this basis the earnings accruing in New York City would 
be about $14,000,000. On the basis of these estimates, the ter- 
minal charges are about equal to the entire gross receipts from 
passenger traffic. The vast sums invested in passenger ter- 
minals may be appreciated from the statement that the com- 
bined value of the passenger terminals in which the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad is interested in the cities of Washington, Bal- 
timore, Philadelphia and New York, aggregates $178,000,000. 
This is equal to an average of nearly $800,000 per mile of road 
for the 223 miles from Washington to New York. Only one 
of these terminals, the Washington terminal, is a joint ter- 
minal. The fixed charges alone on this investment average 
$40,000 per mile for the line between New York and Wash- 
ington. 

Another illustration may be cited in the case of the Chicago 
& North Western passenger terminal in Chicago, estimated to 
have cost about $30,000,000. If fixed charges, taxes and depre- 
ciation equal 10 per cent. per annum, or $3,000,000, and oper- 
ating expenses $500,000, the total annual terminal charges would 
be $3,500,000. The passenger revenue equals about $18,500,000 
per annum, and estimating that 30 per cent. accrues in Chicago 
traffic, it equals $5,550,000. This would make the terminal 
charges 65 per cent. of the gross passenger revenue. 

The railroads entering Kansas City, Mo., are now construct- 
ing a terminal at an estimated cost of $45,000,000, of which 
about 75 per cent. is devoted to passenger service, and 25 per 
cent. to freight service. Some of the roads which will use this 
terminal will pay out more for the use of the facilities than 
their entire gross receipts from passenger traffic derived from 
Kansas City. 

It must be borne in mind that in all the cases cited the charges 
cover only terminal expenses, and to these must be added the 
road expenses and other charges to determine the total cost 
of handling the traffic. It is assumed that the above statistics 
are but approximately correct, but they are quoted to emphasize 
the fact that too much attention has geen given to the develop- 
ment of expensive passenger terminals and not enough to 
freight terminals in our large commercial centers. In the build- 
ing of most of our modern passenger terminals the desire 
seems to have been to erect monumental structures where archi- 
tecture has been the prime considération, instead of giving first 
consideration to principles of sound engineering and utility. 

The total annual freight revenue of all the railways of the 
United States is about $2,000,000,000, while the annual passenger 
revenue is about $750,000,000, or slightly over one-third. The 
possibilities for economies in handling the vast freight traffic 
in terminals constitute a field which has been developed to only 
a very limited extent, largely due to the attention given to the 
development of passenger terminals, with only limited appro- 
priations for freight terminals. The time has come, however, 
in many localities where by reason of the marvelous growth of 
traffic the old facilities are grossly inadequate and the methods 
employed are such as cannot cope with the demands made by 
commerce for the prompt handling of the business. 

There must be almost a revolution in the processes and meth- 
ods so long in vogue in handling the vast freight tonnage of a 
city, for example like Chicago, to meet the growing needs of 
its commerce. A city of limited area is adequately served by a 
single freight station for each railroad, but as the city expands 
and from a few square miles in extent reaches an area of 195 
square miles, as in Chicago, the facilities likewise must expand 
to meet the demands of the traffic. 

In my opinion the time will come in all large commercial 
centers when union freight stations will be established, at any 


of which freight may be forwarded and received for any point ° 


on any line entering the particular city. If union passenger 
stations are a convenience to the traveling public, then union 
freight stations are a necessity to the shipping public and the 
economies possible by such a plan will be incalculable. 

If union freight stations are not provided in the near future 
in our large cities, then in my opinion the railroads will face 
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a demand which will be one of largely added expense to them 
and that will be store delivery of all less than carload freight, 
similar to methods now used in some European countries. The 
establishment of union freight stations at various centers of 
traffic in large commercial centers, at which freight would be 
handled for all roads, would result in tremendous saving in 
teaming freight through city streets, and also in saving in cost 
of operation of freight stations. It would also conserve large 
areas in cities by reason of duplication of freight stations where 
land values are high as against consolidated stations using less 
area per unit of service. The effect of large areas in the 
centers of cities occupied by railroads upon the future growth 
of cities is amply illustrated in the case of Chicago. The area 
devoted to railroad uses in Chicago practically circumscribes the 
entire city’s business district, making expansion and growth 
impossible except in one direction and then. only along a narrow 
strip. . 

There has been a plan just proposed to remedy to some ex- 
tent the evils of this condition by changing the course of the 
Chicago river, South Branch, and consolidating the passenger 
and freight terminals in one general district or area, thus re- 
claiming for the growth of the city large areas not now avail- 
able for such purpose. The plan is a commendable one, and is 
in line with the suggestion made elsewhere that the necessity 
for properly serving large commercial centers with adequate 
railway terminals in the future will demand union freight ter- 
minal facilities in order to eliminate the economic waste of valu- 
able space now practiced, and also in relieving congestion in 
city streets due to unnecessary teaming. The difficulties of 
bringing about such a revolutionary plan are duly appreciated. 
Various railway corporations own valuable terminal facilities 
and points of vantage which cannot be readily replaced, but in 
the best interests of all concerned, especially of the general 
public, there must be concessions made by some and a result 
finally secured in the way of economies and improved service 
which would amply recompense any temporary advantage pos- 
sessed by a few lines. 

It has been my thought that the only practicable means of 
bringing about the real solution of the railway terminal situation 
at Chicago would be to merge all the terminal properties of all 
lines within a given zone into one consolidated terminal com- 
pany, which would operate all the facilities, rendering equal 
service to all lines, and by this means subserving the greatest 
public good. While this may seem a tremendous undertaking 
at first thought, yet upon analysis, it is perfectly feasible, espe- 
cially from the fact that all lines terminate at Chicago, con- 
sequently only a small portion of the ends of main lines used 
must necessarily be included in the plan and no line would be 
affected adversely, as might be the case if through lines existed 
and these lines were interrupted. The economic possibilities 
of such a plan from the standpoint of operating efficiency and 
economy and the great benefit to the public can scarcely be es- 
timated. A preliminary step looking toward such a plan would 
be the acquisition of all the existing belt lines now operating 
in the Chicago district, of which there are four. or five principal 
ones. These should all be acquired and owned by all the rail- 
roads entering Chicago, giving to all lines equal rights to use 
in common facilities reaching all facilities and industries located 
on such belt lines. Some of these belt lines are at present con- 
gested with traffic and need extension of facilities, while other 
belt lines in many cases parallel to the congested lines are little 
used. Common ownership would make the highest and best 
use of existing belt lines, rendering the need of extension of 
facilities on the congested lines unnecessary. Millions of ex- 
penditure would thus be saved in addition to the saving in 
operating all belt lines in common for all lines at actual cost 
on the basis of use. 





Pan AMERICAN RAILWAy IN UruGuay.—The Pan-Americari 
Transcontinental Railway of Uruguay, an American company. 
has practically completed the line from Durazno to Trinidad. 














DERAILMENT OF TRUCKS ON CURVES. 


A Study of the Action of the Different Wheels of a Car 


in Entering Upon, 


Passing Over and Leaving a Curve. 


By ArNotp STucKI. 


The Railway Age Gazette has recently published a number 
of communications on tender derailments. Nothing has been 
said, however, as to derailments on curves, where cars are in 
the best possible working condition; nor has anything been said 
concerning rigid steel equipment, which often leaves the rail 
at points over which thousands of the older and more flexible 
cars have passed in safety. Derailments due to the dropping of 
brake beams, defective material, broken parts, inoperative brakes, 
worn or sticking details, weak springs, etc., will of course occur 
to some extent under any conditions, and the remedy in each 
case of this kind is obvious, 

Many of us have seen the inside wheels on curves rise clear 
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Fig.2- Passing Curve. . 








Fig. 3- Leaving Curve. 


Showing Position of Freight Car Trucks on Different Parts of 
Curve. 


of the rail under high speed, the cause being an excessive spread 
of the side bearings. This difficulty is now quite thoroughly 
understood by those who are concerned in the design of cars. 
The following notes, however, refer more to the frequent derail- 
ments on curves which apparently have no specific cause. 

The conditions of a car operating over a curve are divided into 
three distinct periods, viz., entering, passing and leaving the 
curve. The outer rail on a curve is elevated so that at a cer- 
tain critical speed the centrifugal force is balanced and the 
load on all four wheels is equalized. The speed under which 
this condition takes place will be designated as normal speed. 
When the car is operating over the curve at the normal speed 


the load is carried on the center plates and the trucks are free 
to swivel. If the speed is greater than normal the car will tilt 
outward, and if it is less than the normal the car will tilt inward. 
In both of these cases the side bearings toward which the car 
body tilts assist the center plates in carrying the weight of the 
car body. This pressure on the side bearings grips the truck and 
prevents it from swiveling freely. 

When the car enters a curve, the front truck being on a par- 
tially elevated track and the rear one on a level track, it is sub- 
jected to a severe twist, and if the framing is rigid, as it is in 
the case of most of the high capacity steel equipment, the load 
is carried by two side bearings diagonally opposite each other. 
This is not so true of passenger cars because they have two 
sets of springs in tandem and the body is long and therefore 
more or less flexible. On freight cars and tenders, however, 
where the distance between truck centers is comparatively short, 
this holds true and causes trouble. 


ENTERING A CURVE. 

If the car frame and springs are sufficiently flexible the load 
will be equal on all of the wheels when the car enters a curve 
at normal speed. The truck will therefore be free to swing 
and wheel 1 (Fig. 1), the only one which hugs the rail, will not 
be pressed against it very hard and there will be no danger of 
its climbing the rail. If on the other hand the car frame is rigid 
the whole load will rest on the side bearings A and D, thus 
gripping the trucks and causing a heavy pressure between the 
wheel flanges and the rails. The only reason that the wheels 
will not climb in their efforts to swivel the trucks is because of 
the excessive vertical load which comes on them, None of the 
other wheels will hug the rail. 

When entering a curve at high speed the car will list to the 
outside, gripping the truck proportionately to the speed, but 
also holding down wheel 1 with a proportionately greater vertical 
load. The pressure between the rail and the wheel flanges is, 
however, increased by an additional item, which unfortunately 
does not add anything to the load on the wheel—it takes more 
force to deflect the momentum of the truck. The danger at 


‘wheel 1 is therefore greater than when operating at normal 


speed. If in addition to this condition the car has a rigid frame 
and the load rests on only two points it is clear that the danger 
will be still greater, although there will be a heavier vertical 
load resting on the wheels in question. 

If the car enters the curve at a speed lower than the normal 
it will list inward, gripping the track at the inside side bearing, 
causing wheel 1 to hug the rail and resist the swiveling of the 
truck, which causes a high pressure between the rail and the 
flange. Under this condition there is very little vertical load on 
the wheel, and following the path of least resistance the tendency 
will be to climb the rail. If the car has a rigid frame the ver- 
tical load on wheel 1 will be increased and the tendency to 
climb the rail will thus be largely overcome. In other words, 
there is less tendency for a car with a rigid frame to be derailed 
when entering a curve at slow speed than there is with one 
having a flexible framing. This conclusion is borne out by 
practice. 

PASSING A CURVE. 


In passing along a curve at normal speed the conditions on 
both of the trucks are practically the same, i. e., wheels 1 and 5 
hug the rail, while the others do not. As there is no tendency 
for further swiveling of the truck it makes no difference whether 
the car frame is rigid or flexible. Under normal speed the loads 
on all the wheels are the same, and the trucks are free to swivel 
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because the body of the car is free from the side bearings. There 
is therefore little danger from the wheels climbing. 

At high speeds the car lists outward, gripping the truck at 
the side bearings and pressing wheels 1 and 5 hard against the 
rails. Since there is a heavy vertical load on these wheels there 
will be no danger of derailment unless other imperfections come 
into play. 

At slow speeds the car will list inward, owing to the elevation 
of the track and will grip the truck hard, this in turn pressing 
wheels 1 and 5 hard against the rail. At the same time there 
is very little if any vertical load to hold these wheels down, 
and derailments are often caused in this way. One wide awake 
superintendent of motive power, suspecting this condition, quietly 
had the speed limit signs taken down in a yard with a number 
of curves and the trouble was overcome. 


LEAVING A CURVE. 


On leaving a curve at normal speed wheel 5 only hugs the rail 
and the trucks are both free to swivel. With a rigid car, how- 
ever, the load is partly carried on two side bearings diagonally 
opposite each other, because of the front truck being on level 
track and the rear one on that part of the track with one rail 
elevated; but fortunately a fair share of the vertical load comes 
on wheel 5 and it is prevented from climbing the track. 

At high speed the rear truck is gripped by pressure on the 
side bearing, but the front truck is free. The rear truck will 
thus derail easier than the front one, and this has been borne 
out by actual experience in many cases. With a rigid car the 
relative positions remain about the same with the exception 
that the diagonal loading adds to the already strained conditions. 

In leaving a curve at a slow speed and assuming that the car 
frame is fairly flexible all of the wheel flanges on the front 
truck are free of the rail. With a rigid car, however, the 
diagonal loading will grip the truck and hold it in the same 
relative position as with the car on the curve. Wheel 2 will 
hug the inside rail for some time until the track is level enough 
to relieve the uneven loading. This explains why the inside 
rail at the end of the curve where double tracks are used are 
worn for some considerable distance. The rear truck on a 
flexible car is under the same condition as when the car was 
passing around the curve and great danger exists because of 
the trucks being gripped by listing inward and pressing wheel 
5 hard against the rail without having a very heavy vertical 
load on it. With a rigid car, however, these conditions are 
very much improved. 
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SUMMARY, 

The accompanying table shows the conditions to which each 
wheel of the truck is subjected under the different situations as 
above outlined. Under normal conditions there would be no 
pressure between the wheel flanges and the rail. Under other 
conditions it would vary in intensity, as noted above, and the 
letters p, P and P are used to denote this pressure, the smallest 
letter, of course, denoting the least pressure. In the same way 
the load on the different wheels is designated as O, 1, L and L, 
and the danger of the wheel climbing by O, d, D and D. As may 
be seen there are six places where great danger exists of the 
wheel climbing the rail, and in fact where there is practically 
nothing to prevent it from so doing. There are also twelve in- 
stances where the wheet may climb the rail if it is complicated 
by other imperfections in the truck or track construction. It is 
therefore quite evident that the side bearings should be made 
frictionless to minimize these tendencies. 





BURLINGTON ADOPTS NEW TRAIN AUDIT 
SYSTEM. 





The plan of train auditing which has been in force on the 
Chicago & North Western for the past two years has been 


’ adopted by the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, effective Janu- 


ary 1, and is now under consideration by several other western 
roads. J. E. White, who has been chief train auditor of the 
North Western since the inception of the system, and who has 
developed the plan to its present state, will have charge of the 
work on the Burlington as well. A company called the White 
Audit System has been formed to handle the system under Mr. 
White’s direction. 

The main features of the plan, which is similar to the system 
generally used in auditing stations, are as follows: Conductors 
are required to have in their possession at all times checkable 
evidence of the transportation of every passenger on the train; 
each train auditor carries a commission of authority signed by 
the operating vice-president and the general auditor, upon ex- 
hibition of which the conductor will permit him to take and 
examine all forms of transportation in his possession, and the 
records in connection therewith. The train auditors may board 
trains at any point, and having made a count of the passengers 
then on the train, see that all are accounted for. Before leaving 
the train the auditor fills out his report showing the condition 
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of the transportation and records, and gives the conductor a 
copy of it. 

Tickets of ordinary issue are treated by the conductor in the 
usual manner, but for the purpose of assisting the conductors, 
and as far as possible reducing their work in connection with 
tickets honored but not taken up, local tickets have been pro- 
vided, having conductors’ train checks, which are to be detached 
by the conductor for his run, the check detached being accepted 
by the train auditor as transportation for the passenger. Book 
tickets, on which the destination is to be written or stamped, 
and some other forms of local tickets are also provided with 
train checks to be handled in the same manner as card tickets. 
Mileage detachments and cash fare receipts are handled as 
usual. Pass signature slips are required of all holders of annual 
passes, and of all trip passes which are not taken up by the 
conductor. The conductor is required to show on a form 
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FORCE FEED LUBRICATOR. 





A new design of force feed lubricator has been ordered by 
the Pennsylvania Lines West of Pittsburgh from McCord & 
Company, Chicago, for 50 consolidation locomotives. The chief 
improvements are that the sight feed, the bleeder test and the 
stroke regulator have been eliminated and the design of the 
driving shaft stuffing boxes has been changed to that shown in 
the drawing. It was found that with this type of lubricator 
both the sight feeds and the bleeder tests were not necessary and 
that the rate of oil supply could be determined sufficiently ac- 
curately at the outset so as not to require the need of a stroke 
regulator. 

The lubricators previously applied to the Pennsylvania en- 
gines have been operated from the valve rod which propor- 
tioned the number of strokes per minute to the travel of the 
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Four Feed Locomotive Lubricator. 


“Transportation honored but not taken up,” all tickets not pro- 
vided with a check to detach, showing the initial point and des- 
tination of ticket, form and number. It is not expected that this 
feature of the plan will add materially to the work required by 
conductors under previous conditions, in view of the large num- 
ber of tickets which will be handled only by the first and second 
conductors. The duties of the train auditor are simple. Being 
familiar with forms and tickets he is able quickly to ascertain 
the condition of transportation and whether or not the conductor 
has his train in proper shape for audit. The check is made 
absolutely in the open, thereby removing the odium that has 
frequently been connected with the checking of passenger trains. 
The White Audit System has in its employ 30 or 40 men, 
enabling it to make frequent changes on the various roads. 


valve. The new application has a constant number of strokes 
per mile, the transformer connecting arm being connected to 
the link at a point 6 in. above the link support. The other end 
of this arm is connected to a transformer made up of a ratchet 
wheel and a system of bevel gears which drives the transmis- 
sion rod. The transformer may be located on the running 
board or at any convenient position. The transmission rod 
has two universal joints and a slip joint to allow for the longi- 
tudinal expansion and contraction. Its construction is clearly 
shown in the drawing. ' 

The two left hand pumps of the lubricator have strokes of 
¥ in., and lubricate the stoker and the air pump. The two 
right hand pumps have strokes of %4 in. and lubricate the steam 
valves. They are capable of pumping against a pressure of 
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3,000 Ibs. per sq. in. The advantages claimed for this system of 
lubrication are the positive feed while the engine is working, 
the elimination of pressure in the oil reservoir which makes it 
possible to fill the lubricator while in full operation, economy , 
in oil consumption as the oil is only fed while the engine is 
running, no necessity for adjustment on the part of the engine- 
man and the opportunity of forcing an additional supply of oil 
to the various bearings should it be deemed necessary by the 
engine man. This latter operation is performed by a crank 
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Transmission Connections from Transformer to 
Lubricator Drive Shaft. hg 


fixed on the end of the pump shaft within easy reach of the en- 
gineman. 

This system of lubrication has also been used to considerable 
extent for driving journals, and is unique in this respect in that 
a pressure in the oil cavity may be maintained sufficiently high 
to raise the brass from the journal and thus insure a com- 
paratively thick and perfect film of oil throughout the length 
of the journal. Where axle pressures have become so great 
it would seem that this system of lubrication would become 
a necessity; in fact, there are some cases where before it was 
installed it was impossible to keep the driving bearings from 
running hot. There are about 200 of these lubricators in serv- 
ice at the present time. 





SYMBOL TRAIN SCHEDULES. 





This is the title of a patent—No. 1,043,696—that has been 
granted to E. A. Hardy, of Caliente, Nev., which is a division 
terminus on the San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt Lake. Mr. 
Hardy says that his scheme of schedules is the product of 
years of experience and has the endorsement of well-known 
despatchers. 

Readers of the Railway Age Gazette will recall an account, 
published in the issue of November 1, last, page 840, describing 
“contingent schedules” for freight trains, in use on the Vir- 
ginian Railway; and also an account of another arrangement, 
with a similar purpose, proposed by G. W. Turner, and de- 
scribed in the issue of December 13, pages 1131 and 1135. Mr. 
Hardy’s scheme is somewhat similar to these. On the Virginian 
Railway schedules, made out at uniform speed, are prescribed 
for through freight trains once in four hours throughout the 
day, in each direction, to be used if needed; and, so far as pos- 
sible, every through freight train is run on one of these 
schedules, though they are not a part of the time-table. When 
no regular train is due and no contingent schedule is due for 
four hours a train is relieved from the necessity of flagging 
back, in case of an unusual stop. Mr. Turner’s proposition is 
to have contingent schedules made out at different rates of 
speed so that the despatcher can use them for extra trains of 
any kind; and in both of these plans the main object is to re- 
lieve the despatcher from the necessity of sending schedules by 
telegraph, and thus saving his time as well as promoting safety. 
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Mr. Hardy’s principal claim for his arrangement is the saving 
of time in the despatcher’s office and the elimination of chances 
for error. 

Instead of printing his schedules on a separate sheet, as is 
done on the Virginian Railway, he would print them in red on 
the time-table. By having enough schedules, showing suitable 
rates of speed, he could use them for delayed passenger trains. 
For example, a passenger train starting at 6 a. m. and due at 
the farther end of the division at 8:15 a. m., and not being ready 
to start until 6:30, could be run on a red schedule so made out 
as to provide for gradually making up time and reaching desti- 
nation on time. That is to say, the red schedule would pro- 
vide for starting at 6:30 and arriving at 8:15. If the train were 
not ready to start until 7 o’clock, the despatcher would instruct 
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the conductor and engineman to use that red schedule and run 
thirty minutes late on it. 

The principal rules relative to the symbol schedules are the 
following: : 

No train will move under any symbol unless directed by train 
order. Regular trains moving under symbols will retain their 
time card rights unless otherwise directed by train order. Extra 
trains moving under symbols have no right, other than those 
given them by train order. 

No rule of the standard code has to be changed, nor is there 
any alteration in the standard forms of train orders. 





PRoposED RAILROAD FOR UruGuay.—The plans of the Trans- 
Uruguay Railway, an American company, have been studied by 
the Uruguayan government officials and are now ready for final 
action by the assembly. This road, which extends from the east 
coast of Uruguay to the northwest corner, with several subsid- 
iary lines, and which also has a port at Atlantica, capable of 
sheltering the largest ocean vessels, is considered one of the most 
important propositions ever submitted in Uruguay; and with the 
very liberal guaranties given, together with the fact that its 
construction is largely the president’s own plan and wish, its 
success is practically certain. 


CoNSTRUCTION IN JAPAN.—Work on the Miyazaki section of 
the Kiushu division is making satisfactory progress. The sec- 
tion from Yoshimatsu, on the main line, to Kobayashi, a distance 
of 16.74 miles, was opened in September, 1912, and the 30-mile 
section from Kobayashi to Yamaguchi via Takata-shinden and 
Miyakonojo is expected to be completed about one year later. 
The Kagoshima-Sendai section from the present southern 
terminus of the line via Higashi-ichiki, a distance of 30 miles, 
will probably be opened to traffic in March, 1914. Both the 
Miyazaki and Sendai branches will open some new timber and 
mining country—Consular Report. 
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General News. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad is to have “first aid” outfits carried 
in all baggage cars, so that each passenger train will carry two 
separate outfits, one in the baggage car and one on the loco- 
motive. 





Seventeen persons were killed by the explosion of the boilers 
of the steamboat James T. Staples, at Bladen Springs, Ala., on 
the Tombigbee river, January 9. Twenty-two persons were 
injured. 

The Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac has notified the 
governor of Virginia that it will no longer contest the claim of 
the state for taxes which has been in litigation for about ten 
years. It is said that the amount of back taxes now to be paid 


will be about $338,000. 


The New York, New Haven & Hartford announces that the 
line between Stamford, Conn., and New Haven, 40 miles, will 
be ready for electric propulsion by July 1, next. With this 
extension trains can be hauled by electric locomotives from 
New Haven to New York, 74 miles. 


The Toledo & Ohio Central has replaced its colored male 
cooks and waiters on dining cars with white women. The new 
waiters wear white dresses and they are said to be a success. 
The Toledo & Ohio Central runs cafe dining cars on two trains 
each way daily between Toledo, Ohio, and Charleston, W. Va. 


Swift & Company, the meat packers, have announced to their 
employees that compensation for accidents and injuries will be 
paid to the firm’s employees everywhere, regardless of state 
laws. There are fourteen states of the Union and four prov- 
inces of Canada where laws of this kind are in force and where 
Swift & Company compensate employees in accordance with the 
laws. 


The Colorado & Southern is to reopen its line from Como 
to Breckenridge, in compliance with the order recently made 
by the state supreme court; but has asked the court for a stay 
of the order for 30 days, because of the severe weather condi- 
tions prevailing in the mountains. An officer says that it 
is possible the case will be taken to the United States Supreme 
Court. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has issued a revised 
rule concerning the inspection of cars containing explosives when 
transferred from one railroad to another. Cars must be very 
carefully inspected on the outside, so as to avoid unnecessary 
opening of the doors. If the contents of a car must be inspected 
at night electric flashlights should be used, and naked lights are 
forbidden. 


The new governor of Indiana, Samuel M. Ralston, in his in- 
augural address calls for stricter regulation of the railroads 
and recommends the passage of a public utilities law. A bill 
has been introduced in the legislature providing for the abo- 
lition of the present state railroad commission and creating in- 
stead a public utilities commission, to have extensive powers 
like those exercised by the commissions of New York and cer- 
tain other states. 


W. A. Garrett, vice-president of the Chicago Great Western, 
has issued 10,000 copies of a circular addressed to all transporta- 
tion employees of the road, reprinting the news item published in 
the Railway Age Gazette of January 3, quoting a paper by Mrs. 
Joseph Severn, on “what ‘safety first? means in the home,” which 
won the first prize in the contest conducted by a safety commit- 
tee on the Oregon Short Line. Employees of the C. G. W. are 
asked to hand the circulars to the “home folks.” 


The Senate Committee on Appropriations has reported the bill 
carrying appropriations for the legislative, executive and judicial 
oranches of the government with an amendment to continue 
‘he Commerce Court for the remainder of the fiscal year ending 
june 30, 1913. The appropriation bill of last winter provided 
or the court only until March 4. It is believed that the senti- 
nent against the court has largely altered since last winter and 
iat a number of members of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
ion are not now opposed to it. 


At Sacramento, Cal., January 8, there was unveiled a bronze 
ablet, at Front and K streets, commemorating the fiftieth an- 
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niversary of the beginning of work on the Central Pacific Rail- 
road. The monument stands on the spot where Governor 
Leland Stanford turned the first shovelful of earth. Dr. David 
Starr Jordan, president of Stanford University, delivered an ad- 
dress in the presence of a large number of veteran railroad men. 
Trains on the Southern Pacific everywhere were stopped for five 
minutes at the time of the unveiling. 


In the federal court at Buffalo, N. Y., January 13, the grand 
jury reported indictments against the New York Central, the 
Erie, the Lehigh Valley and the Grand Trunk for violations of 
the interstate commerce law. The Erie, indicted on 51 counts, 
is charged with failure to collect demurrage, on anthracite coal, 
during 1910, 1911 and 1912 for Williams & Peters, sales agents 
for the Hillside Coal & Iron Company and the Pennsylvania 
Coal Company, both companies being owned by the Erie. The 
Lehigh Valley is charged with Iléasing a coal yard to the Yates- 
Lehigh Coal Company for $250 a year when the fair rental 
would be $1,600 a year. The New York Central is indicted on 
charges of not collecting demurrage. 


A man who robbed the city ticket office of the Buffalo, 
Rochester & Pittsburgh, at Pittsburgh, Pa., last Saturday, 
holding up the agent with a revolver, told the agent that he 
was the same person who had robbed the city ticket office of 
the Erie, at Cleveland, the day before; and he left at Pitts- 
burgh the keys of the Cleveland office. At Cleveland he told 
the agent that he was the one who had robbed the office of 
the same road on Broadway, New York City, near Thirty-third 
street, on January 3. At Cleveland the robber tied the agent 
to a’ chair. At all three places he got considerable sums of 
money. At Philadelphia on Monday, the 13th, there was a sim- 
ilar robbery of an office of the Lehigh Valley, and the police 
officers believe the robber’s statement is true. 


Two officers of the Erie road have been arrested and attach- 
ments issued for two others for tearing up 2,000 ft. of the tracks 
of the Cincinnati, Bluffton & Chicago at Simpson, six miles from 
Huntington, Ind. A. Burgett and C. J. Rist were held on 
charges of contempt of court and released on bond. Attach- 
ments were issued for T. Mackrell, superintendent of the Chi- 
cago division, and J. Burke, of Cleveland, engineer of main- 
tenance of way. The Cincinnati, Bluffton & Chicago extends 
from Huntington to Portland, Ind., and is being operated under 
a receivership. About a year ago Erie workmen tore up some 
of the road’s tracks and an injunction was issued forbidding 


_ them to interfere with the line, which the Erie asserts was built 


on its right of way. The C. B. & C. admits using the Erie right 
of way, but claims that it was justified by contract. 


“Safety First” is the title of a display advertisement published 
by President Mellen, of the New MHaven road, last week. 
Prefacing the statement with the remark that no railroad 
in the country is fully equipped with No. 20 crossovers and that 
he has ordered the material for the half million dollar expendi- 
ture that will be necessary to comply with the Connecticut com- 
mission’s order (to establish long crossovers), he says that, 
beginning probably February 2, the schedules of some of the 
passenger trains will be lengthened in order to provide for the 
stops which are necessary at short crossovers under the com- 
mission’s order. The New Haven recognizes that its main line 
should be the safest railroad in the United States. The rebuild- 
ing and electrification carried on during the past two years have 
been accomplished with safety. Mr. Mellen asks the newspapers 
to suspend their criticism until he can make the changes now 
undertaken, as criticism has possibilities of demoralization in 
the personnel. 


Clerks of the New York, New Haven & Hartford to the num- 
ber, it is said, of 1,600, have secured an increase of pay. Last 
week it was said that they were taking a strike vote, but the 
committee in charge reported Saturday night that a compro- 
mise had been reached. The men affected appear to be those 
in the general offices and at the larger stations. The most im- 
portant concession which has been made to the men is an in- 
crease of 15 cents a day to all now drawing less than $25 a week 
and establishing the minimum rate per day at $2. All clerks 
who have been in the service one year get one week’s vacation 
at the end of that year. Those who have served more than two 
years get 10 days, and all who have worked more than five years 
will have two weeks each year. On each point the company met 
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the man about halfway. The minimum which the clerks asked 
was $2.25 a day, and they got $2, which is a substantial increase 
over the present minimum of $1.75. The vacation schedule is 
practically what was asked. The demand for an eight-hour day 
was refused, but the other sections of the adjustment are said 
by the men to be reasonably satisfactory. 

Attorney-General Wickersham is to begin civil proceedings 
under the Sherman anti-trust law against certain anthracite car- 
riers. The suit will be directed against the so-called minor com- 
binations of coal carrying roads and coal companies in the Penn- 
sylvania fields, charges against which were dismissed by the Su- 
preme Court without prejudice in its recent decision because they 
were held to have been improperly incorporated in the govern- 
ment’s original general bill against the “trust.” By direction of 
the Attorney-General, J. C. McReynolds has been studying for sev- 
eral weeks the effect of the Supreme Court’s decision upon con- 
ditions in the hard coal fields, and he has recommended pursuing 
the matter further. The combinations referred to are those al- 
leged to have been created in 1898 by the absorption of the New 
York, Susquehanna & Western by the Erie; in 1901 by the ac- 
quisition by the Reading Company, which owned the Philadel- 
phia & Reading Railway and a coal company by a similar name, 
of the Central of New Jersey with its coal companies; in 1899 
by the acquisition by the Erie of the Pennsylvania Coal Company, 
which is said to have been projecting a new railroad, the Dela- 
ware Valley & Kingston. 





Electric Railway Statistics for 1912. 


Statistics compiled by the Electric Railway Journal from 
official sources show that the mileage of new electrical track 
built and placed in operation during 1912, including portions of 
steam railways electrified, was 950.29 miles as compared with 
1,191.58 miles in 1911. The total new track for 1912 is the 
smallest for any year since 1909. The total number of electric 
railway cars ordered during the year was 6,001, as compared 
with 4,015 in 1911. The total includes 4,531 city passenger cars, 
783 interurban passenger cars and 687 freight and miscellaneous 
cars. 





Unfilled Tonnage of the Steel Corporation. 


The report of the United States Steel Corporation shows 
that on December 31, 1912, the unfilled tonnage was 7,932,164 
tons as compared with 7,852,883 tons on November 30, 1912, an 
increase of 79,281 tons. The unfilled tonnage on October 31, 
1912, was 7,594,381 tons; on September 30, 1912, 6,551,507 tons; 
and on December 31, 1911, 5,084,761 tons. The increase in De- 
cember was just about what had been expected, so it did not 
come as a surprise. The unfilled tonnage on December 31, 1912, 
has been exceeded only three times, namely, March 31, 1907, 
when there were 8,043,858 tons; on December 31, 1906, when 
there were 8,489,718 tons; and September 30, 1906, when there 
were 7,936,884 tons. 





Quiet in New England. 


The Federal Grand Jury at New York has continued its in- 
vestigation into the affairs of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford, but the daily papers now give this news in two-inch 
items. Congress has definitely decided to take no action in this 
matter. The following is from the Hartford Times: 

“We have read the message of Governor Haines to the Maine 
Legislature and it is as silent in regard to any popular grievances 
against the management of railroads in Maine as is the mes- 
sage of Governor Baldwin of Connecticut. We have also noted 
the message of Governor Fletcher of Vermont and the proceed- 
ings of the legislature of that state, and we have failed to dis- 
cover any evidence of popular hostility to railroad management. 

“Here are three of the New England states, therefore, in which 
the campaign of attack on the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford railroad and its allied New England lines has no official 
encouragement. The situation in New Hampshire is practically 
the same, and throughout the whole of central and western 
Massachusetts the sentiment of the people is practically unani- 
mous in favor of letting Mr. Mellen go forward to develop the 
[electric] railway facilities of that state on a broad and generous 
plan. This plan has now received the official indorsement of a 
legislative committee which has spent six months in studying 
the subject. 
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“Practically the whole outcry against the New Haven road in 
New England comes from the two cities of Boston and Provi- 
dence. In Providence there is resentment against the New Haven 
because it is supposed to have been a party to the stoppage of 
the Palmer-Providence extension of the Grand Trunk. In Boston 
the opposition is really confined to a very few people and is 
largely personal in its nature—that is, it comes from people who 
find personal profit in engaging in it. This little group of law- 
yers and politicians who carry on the crusade against New 
England’s railroad interests will presently be exposed in all their 
littleness and their nakedness, and the consequence of this ex- 
posure will be to the advantage of the people of all these six 
states.” 





Mileage of Roads Block Signaled. 


The table given below, which is made up from that published 
in our statistical number (December 27, page 1267), shows all 
railroads, over twenty miles long, appearing in that table, on 
which the block system is used for 75 per cent. or more of the 
total length of road used for passenger traffic. A correspondent 
has called our attention to the fact that in the short table of 
this kind which was published in our statistical number on page 
1238, we did not state that the figures were from a statement 
made a year ago, and that, therefore, it does not correctly show 
the situation at the present time. The table now given shows 
percentages as of January 1, 1913. 


Baltamore & “Ohio o650.65 550005 <0 N.Y, Central GR, Bis oscscsc 100 
Bessemer & Lake Erie Ole. Be ae WV ois os 0 ars-s-0: 100 
Buffalo, Roch. & Pitts......... Lake Shore & M. S...08 66.5% 100 








Chesapeake & Ohio............ Michigan Central .......... 100 
Chicago, B. & Quincy......... 9 Pittsburgh & Lake Erie...... 97 
Chicago, Ind. & Louisville..... 100 New York, Phila. & N........ 83 
Chicago, M. & Puget Sound... 97 Norfolk & Western........... 85 
Cornwall & Lebanon.......... 100 Pennsylvania— 
Delaware, L. & Western...... 77 (All east of Pittsburgh)..... 100 
Durham & Southern........... 100 Pennsylvania Co. ........... 77 
MEIRscbsahussesaeeesene esses. 77 Lt ie Ge Gale. ae) a Ryne 80 
Chicago & Erie; Columbus & Quincy, Omaha & K. C....... 100 
Erie; Erie & Jersey; Gene- Queen & C.— 
see River Cincinnati, N. O. & T. P... 100 
Grand Trunk Bachmond, FF. & PB... .sccseees 100 
Lehigh Valley St. Louis & S. F.— 
Monongahela 1 SiGe Ek AN. WY 6 osace wees 100 
N. Y. & Tong Branch........ 100 SO ASRS RES AR eee om 96 
Washington Southern ........ 100 
Washington W. P. Co........ 100 


The reader will understand that in the case of some of the single 
track lines here shown the companies report that the block 
system is not used regularly for freight train movements, where 
no passenger train is involved. As compared with completely 
signaled roads, these companies may perhaps be said to enjoy 
in this table a better standing than they are entitled to. On the 
other hand, some other roads, as, for example, the Southern 
Pacific and the Union Pacific and their controlled lines, which 
do not appear in the table at all, have a large mileage of road 
equipped with automatic signals; but they have also a large 
mileage of roads carrying a light traffic, not block signaled, 
which reduces their percentages. 





Large Figures. 


The New York State Public Service Commission, First Dis- 
trict, announces that both of the transportation companies which 
are to operate the dual system of rapid transit in New York 
City and contribute to the cost of construction of the new lines, 
have filed applications for the approval of bond issues needed 
to finance the project. The Interborough Rapid Transit Com- 
pany proposes to issue bonds to the amount of $170,000,000. 
Its petition states that the company has made a contract with 
J. P. Morgan & Company for the purchase of the entire issue 
at 9314 and accrued interest. At this rate the company wants 
permission to issue 5 per cent. bonds, payable in 1966, sufficient 
to raise $150,797,500. Of this amount the company will use 
$74,000,000 in cash for its contribution toward the construction 
of new subways and subway extensions and the purchase of 
equipment for the same; $16,154,000 to pay for the extension, 
and $10,800,000 for third-tracking of its elevated lines ; $34,668,900 
to refund all outstanding bonds; $15,000,000 to pay off outstand- 
ing short term notes, and $174,600 to be reserved to pay off 
outstanding liens on real estate. 

The Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company, through the New York 
Municipal Railway Corporation, which was formed to enter 
into the proposed contract with the city, desires to issue $100,- 
000,000 of first mortgage 5 per cent. sinking fund gold bonds, 
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$65,000,000 to be issued immediately. Of the proceeds the com- 
pany is to apply $13,500,000 toward the cost of construction of 
new subways and subway extensions; $1,000,000 to pay for the 
proposed connection between the Fourth Avenue subway and 
the Broadway subway at Canal street; $26,000,000 for the pur- 
chase of equipment; $6,500,000 for the construction of additional 
tracks on its elevated railroads; $8,000,000 for the extension of 
such elevated railroads, and $10,000,000 for the reconstruction 
of these lines. 





The Popular Parcel Post. 


The postmaster-general has issued a statement showing that 
the number of parcel post packages sent through 50 leading 
post offices during the first week of the new service was nearly 
two million. As the fifty cities making the reports handle about 
half the postal business of the United States it is estimated 
that between 3,000,000 and 4,000,000 parcel post packages were 
mailed from January 1 to January 7. New York sent 448,000, 
and Chicago 438,000 packages; Boston, 174,000; Philadelphia, 
147,000; St. Louis, 145,000; Jersey City, 60,000; Detroit, 45,000; 
Baltimore, 42,000; Cincinnati, 37,000, and San Francisco, 35,000. 

The statement says that the packages were received, 
despatched and delivered without confusion or delay. In order 
to achieve this the postmaster-general was obliged to use prac- 
tically the entire appropriation of $750,000 allowed by Congress, 
and he asks for another appropriation of the same amount for 
the remainder of the current fiscal year. 

The volume of packages mailed by the parcel post service 
continues to increase. Postmaster Edward M. Morgan, of New 
York City, announced that for the 24 hours beginning with 
midnight January 7, and ending at midnight January 8, a total 
of 105,547 packages were mailed in the boroughs of Manhattan 
and the Bronx, as follows: 





aie NGOMET Al ORE. COMICS  gig:cin)els 600 oie 96 ania siare alee wine 23,940 
At Rorand (eitral SisGOn ...s:<000 4s %.oc sewer ce cuss 16,180 
At, Pemmsyivania. “Terie ais 6 s-66. 0:50 9:0) 0:0 ido 0:0i0'b e000 13,932 
BAS SOMES NS, RINGS acc fog 1d <4 4s 0a vb ae rao ANSE hice te iarereletoresone 51,495 
ET OR Na Ae TPES Nar MEIER TPCT Ore ae ERAT 105,547 
Number of packages INSULEd....< <6 succccioceeeeess nce 2,062 
Total number of parcels delivered..........cecscceee 21,268 
Of which: 
MDEUN BLOG LN, GCOLTIOT c c.0:6. 0.5% ie'oic e\eiav4.e:0e siecle’ visi Ga vi 6isa'n eve 1,711 
TDEVETOR DY WAROD, 6.0si6.0iicc ess. cb. c0se ccc seesisins sees 19,557 


The first claim for damage was filed at New York, January 
9, for a negative, 10 x 12, which was broken in transit be- 
tween New York and Chicago. It was valued at $5, but the 
govern:nent had insured it for $50, at a cost of 10 cents. 





The Firemen’s Demand for Higher Pay. 


The efforts of Messrs. Knapp and Neill to find a ground for 
arbitration between the eastern roads and their firemen, have 
failed, after a week of conference, and Mr. Carter, the leader of 
the firemen, announced on Wednesday that they would at once 
vote on empowering the officers of the brotherhood to order a 
strike. The railroad stood out for an arbitration board of seven 
men, while the firemen insisted on following the federal medi- 
ation law which provides for a board of three men. Aside from 
the question of the number of arbitrators, the only reason made 
public by the firemen to sustain their position is that in an ar- 
bitration conducted voluntarily and not under the Act of Con- 
gress there is no way to exclude false testimony or to punish 
perjury. 





Surprise Tests on the New Haven. 


The New York, New Haven & Hartford has issued a new 
order in regard to surprise tests of enginemen, and the require- 
ments, as outlined in the order, are printed in the Locomotive 
Engineers’ Journal. Mr. Stone, grand chief engineer of the 
brotherhood, criticises some of these tests as dangerous. He 
refers particularly to turning switch lights so as to indicate red 
when an engineman is approaching the switch at high speed. 
Enginemen in such circumstances, he says, have troubles enough 
already. The New Haven road requires these tests to be made 
only where the engineman will have a long view of the switch 
light; but Mr. Stone says that a road in the west, a few years 
ago, tried this method and, within a few months, it was found 
that local officers making such tests selected the worst places 
that they could find. After two men had been injured by jump- 
ing off engines it was discontinued. Mr. Stone calls for national 
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legislation making it a criminal offense to test enginemen in the 
way described. 

Among the things to be done to test men on the New Haven 
road are the following: Train orders improperly made out; 
clearance blanks improperly made out; train orders improperly 
repeated; markers improperly displayed; wrong whistle-signal 
given to come in; fixed signals clear with red flag in tower; 
lights removed from signals; blade removed from signal; signal 
arms half way between stop and clear; train order signals turned 
to the stop position after the engine has passed; block signal at 
clear when passed and then changed to stop, while work is 
being done at the station; and changing of switch light to show 
red instead of green. 





Holiday Travel at Chicago. 


The Chicago & North Western has compiled the following 
figures showing the large amount of passenger traffic handled 
in and out of the new passenger terminal in Chicago, Friday, 
December 20, and Saturday, December 21, 1912. 


Passengers handled through Terminal, Friday, Dec. 20.. 51,127 
Passengers handled through Terminal, Saturday, Dec. 21 54,489 


Friday, Dec. 20, regular sleepers (standard).......... 44 
Friday, Dec. 20, regular sleepers (tourist)..........00. 5 

Total number of regular sleeping cars............ - 49 
Extra sleepers handled (standard) ........cccecsseeess 23 
Extra. sleepers handled (tourist) </06cciccc< cwieee scice'scacee 1 





Total number of sleepers handled out of Terminal, 








DORN OES Ue siafoic vicisce ced dniuiain oGsiealieie-oieiareies 73 
Saturday, Dec. 21, regular sleepers (standard)........ 44 
Saturday, Dec. 21, regular sleepers (tourist).......... 5 

Total number of regular sleeping cars..........0. 49 
Number of extra standard sleepers handled........... 14 
Total number of sleepers handled, Dec. 21......... 63 
Regular number of parlor cars out of Chicago......... 28 
Regular number of parlor cars into Chicago........... 28 
Extra parlor cars into Chicago, Friday, Dec. 20........ 15 


Of these 15 there were 7 from Madison (students) and 4 
from Milwaukee. 


Proper Basis for Mail Pay. 


The present plan of compensation has never worked to the 
disadvantage of the Government, but has failed to do justice to 
the railways by reason of infrequent weighing; absence of pay 
for nearly 40 per cent. of the space occupied as traveling post 
offices; the performance, without pay, of side and terminal mes- 
senger service, and the unjustifiable reduction in pay by the Act 
of Congress of March 2, 1907, supplemented by Order No. 412 
of the Postmaster-General, changing the divisor. 

The present law is based upon correct principles, but should 
be so amended as to provide— 

(a) For the repeal of the Act of March 2, 1907. Notwith- 
standing the large increase in every other item connected with 
the administration of the Post Office Department, the railroads’ 
pay has been singled out as the one element in these operations 
for concentration of economies. This, too, in the face of the fact 
that the operating expenses of the railroads have been greatly 
augmented by the requirements of the law with reference to 
steel cars, and a general increase in cost characteristic of all 
business operations. 

(b) For annual weighings, and a definite and just method for 
ascertaining daily average weights. The railroads must provide 
car space and facilities for the maximum weight offered at any 
time, yet they are paid only for the average weight carried. The 
Postmaster-General’s order covering the divisor has unfairly 
reduced this average. The parcel post will take from the express 
service traffic for which the railroad companies now receive 
compensation transferring it to the mail service; no pro- 
vision for payment to the railroad companies for the increased 
tonnage to be handled in mail cars, although such provision was 
made for the star routes and the city wagon service. 

(c) For pay for apartment cars on some basis that will com- 
pensate for the service. The Postmaster-General has recognized 
the justice of such a change. 

(d) For a fair allowance to the railroads for the side and 
terminal messenger service. The necessity for this is also em- 
phasized by the establishment of the parcel post which will 
undoubtedly add greatly to the expense of the service. 

(e) That all rates of pay should be definite and not subject 
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to the discretion of the officers of the Post Office Department. 
Other inequities exist under the present law, but are due to the 
administrative methods rather than to the law itself—Committee 
on Mail Pay, R. Peters, Chairman. 





Judge Archbald Found Guilty. 

Robert W. Archbald, of Scranton, Pa., one of the judges of 
the United States Commerce Court, and for twenty-nine years 
a judge in state and federal courts, was, on January 13, found 
guilty by the United States Senate of “high crimes and mis- 
demeanors”; was stripped of his office and forever disqualified 
from holding positions of public honor or public trust. This 
conviction is the result of the trial that has been pending in the 
Senate several months. 

On five of the thirteen charges brought against him by the 
House of Representatives, Judge Archbald was found guilty. 
On the first charge the vote was guilty, 68 to 5, and Senators 
Burnham, Penrose, Oliver, Paynter and Catron were the only 
members of the Senate who voted to support Archbald. The 
first five charges were as follows: 

First—That Judge Archbald influenced officers of the Erie 
Railroad, then a litigant in his court, to grant him a favorable 
option on its share of the Katydid culm dump, near Scranton. 

Second—That he attempted to effect a settlement between the 
Marion Coal Company, of Scranton, and the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western Railroad of a case then pending before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission on a basis that would have 
given him a share of the fee earned by George M. Watson, at- 
torney for the Marion Coal Company. On this he was not 
convicted. 

Third—That he attempted to influence the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad Company to relinquish a lease on “Packer No. 3,” 
near Shenandoah, so that he might lease it on favorable terms 
from the Girard estate, of Philadelphia. Convicted. 

Fourth—That Judge Archbald secured from Helm Bruce, 
attorney of the Louisville & Nashville Railroad, private letters 
and arguments to sustain an opinion in favor of the railroad 
in a suit before the Commerce Court. Convicted. 

Fifth—That Judge Archbald influenced officers of the Phil- 
adelphia & Reading Coal and Iron Company to grant a lease 
on a coal property to Frederick Warnke, for which service 
Warnke gave him a note for $500. Convicted. 

On the remaining eight charges the vote was less than two- 
thirds, and so did not result in conviction. These had to do 
with trying to influence officers of the Lehigh Valley to buy an 
interest in coal lands, accepting gifts from litigants and appoint- 
ing a railroad attorney a jury commissioner. 





The President-Elect and the Labor Unions. 


Woodrow Wilson, governor of New Jersey, in his annual 
message to the legislature, delivered this week, again calls at- 
tention to the need of abolishing large numbers of grade cross- 
ings in the state. Recognizing the great difficulty of meeting the 
cost of such improvements he says: 

“No invariable rule can be laid down which will not lead to all 
sorts of impossible situations and the eventual interference of 
the courts. The proper solution of this very difficult matter is 
to empower the Board of Public Utility Commissioners to order 
the abolition of such grade crossings in such ways and at such a 
rate as will adjust their orders to each particular case and set of 
circumstances.” 

And the governor again calls for a full-crew law, apparently 
in disregard of the temperate utterances of the Public Utility 
Commissioners last year (Railway Age Gazette, February 16, p. 
275). He says: “Permit me to urge another piece of legislation 
which seems to me essential both to the safety of travel and to 
the fair protection of certain classes of railway employees. I 
refer to the so-called full-crew bill, whose failure to pass the 
last legislature was so much deplored by all who had noted its 
introduction and its significance. It is of the highest conse- 
quence that railway trains which pass through the state should 
be manned by adequate crews; and to me, for one, it is a matter 
of chagrin that they should now carry smaller crews through 
New Jersey than through Pennsylvania. This is a matter which 
we cannot afford to neglect. If it cannot be satisfactorily han- 
dled in an act, it might also very well be put in the hands of 
the Public Utility Commissioners by addition to their powers.” — 
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Exhibit of the National Railway Appliances Association. 


The annual exhibition of the National Railway Appliances 
Association, in connection with the convention of the American 
Railway Engineering Association will be held in Chicago, March 
15 to 21, inclusive. Both the Coliseum and the First Regiment 
Armory have been leased to provide for the constantly increas- 
ing demand for space, and although it is yet several weeks 
before the exhibition will be held, most of the space has been 
allotted. 

All railway officials who would be interested in the exhibit 
will this year receive a special invitation in the form of the 
association’s year book, published this year for the first time, 
3,000 copies of which will be distributed among all classes of 
railway officials. 

Following is a partial list of the exhibitors who have reserved 
space: 


Adams & Westlake Co., Chicago. 

Ajax Forge Co., Chicago. 

American Guard Rail Fastener Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
American Hoist & Derrick Co., Chicago. 
American Lock Nut_Co., Chicago. 

American Railway Signal Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
American Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, Ohio. 
American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago. 
American Valve & Meter Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
American Vulcanized Fibre Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Asphalt Ready Roofing Co., New York. 
Associated Manufacturers’ Co., Waterloo, Iowa. 
Atlas Preservative Co. of America, New York. 
Barbey, F. A., Boston, Mass. 

Barrett Manufacturing Co., New York. 

Beaver Dam Malleable Iron Co., Beaver Dam, Wis. 
Blessing, Louis, Jackson, Mich. 

Bowser & Co., S. F., Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Brach Supply Co., L. S., New York. 

Bryant Zinc Co., Chicago. 

Bucyrus Co., South Milwaukee, Wis. 

Buda Co., Harvey, Il. 

Buyers’ Index Co., Chicago. 

Cambria Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Carey Co., Philip, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Carpenter & Co., Geo. B., Chicago. 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Works, —_— 

Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., Chicago. 

Chicago Railway Equipment Co., Chicago. 

Chicago Steel Railway Tie Co., Chicago. 

Cleveland Frog & Crossing Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Clyde Iron Works, Duluth, Minn. 

Commercial Acetylene Railway Light & Signal Co., Chicago. 
Concrete Steel Co., Chicago. 

Conley Frog & Switch Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

Cook’s Standard Tool Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Crerar, Adams & Co., Chicago. 

Curtain Supply Co., Chicago. 

D. & A. Post Mold Co., Three Rivers, Mich. 

Des Moines Bridge & Iron Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Detroit Graphite Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Detroit Switch Lock Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Dickinson, Paul, Inc., Chicago. 

Dietzgen Co., Eugene, Chicago. 

Dilworth, Porter & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph, Chicago. 

Drouve Co., G., Bridgeport, Conn. 

Duplex Metals Co., New York. 

E. D. E. Co., Chicago. 

Eastern Granite Roofing Co., New York. 

Edison, Thomas A., Inc., Orange, N. J. 

Edison Storage Battery Co., Orange, N. J. 

Electric Storage Battery Co., Chicago. 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago. 

Fairmont Machine Co., Fairmont, Minn. 

Federal Signal Co., Albany, N. Y. 

Foster, Frank M., Columbus, Ohio. 

Franklin Manufacturing Co., Chicago. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

General Railway Signal Co., Chicago. 

Hall Switch & Signal Co., Chicago. 

Hart Steel Co., Elyria, Ohio. 

Hayes Track Appliance Co., Richmond, Ind. 
Hobart-Allfree Co., Chicago. 

Hubbard & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. : . 
Indianapolis Switch & Frog Co., Springfield, Ohio. 
Inland Steel Co., Chicago. ) ; 
International Harvester Co. of America, Chicago. 
International Steel Tie Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Iowa Gate Co., Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

Tohns-Manville Co., H. W., New York. 

Jordan Co., O. F., Chicago. 

oyce-Cridland Co., Dayton, Ohio. : 
<alamazoo Railway Supply Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Kennicott Co., Chicago. 

Kerite Insulated Wire & Cable Co., New York. 
Keuffel & Esser Co., Chicago. 

Keystone Driller Co., Chicago. 

Lackawanna Steel Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Lehon Co., Chicago. : 

Lidgerwood Manufacturing Co., Chicago. 

Lorain Steel Co., Chicago. ‘ 
Lufkin Rule Co., Saginaw, Mich. : 

Lupton’s Sons Co., David, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Lutz-Lockwood Manufacturing Co., Aldene, N. J. 

Massey Co., C. F., Chicago. ’ 

McFarlane a heen ge in Paul, Minn. 

McGraw Publishing Co., New York. ” 
MacRae’s, The Sallway & Supplymen’s Mutual Catalog, Chicago. 
Morden Frog & Crossing Co., Chicago. 

Mudge & Co., Burton W., Chicago. 
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M. W. Supply Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

National Carbon Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

National Electric Specialty Co., Toledo, Ohio. 

National Lock Washer Co., Chicago. 

National Malleable Castings Co. Chicago. 

National Surface Guard Co., Chicago. 

Nichols & Brother, Geo. P., Chicago. 

North Western Construction Co., New York. 

Ogle Construction Co., Chicago. 

Okonite Co., New York. 

O’Malley-Beare Valve Co., Chicago. 

Otis Co., Spencer, Chicago. 

Otto Gas Engine Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 

P. & M. Co., Chicago. 

Patterson Co., W. W., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Pease Co., C. F., Chicago. 

Pennsylvania Steel Co., Steelton, Pa. 

Pocket List of Railroad Officials, New York. 

Potter-Winslow Co., Chicago. 

Q. & C, Co., New York. 
ail Joint Co., New York. 

Railroad Supply Co., Chicago. 

Railway List Co., Chicago. : 

Railway and Engineering Review, Chicago. 

Ramapo Iron Works, Hillburn, N. Y. 

Reliance Manufacturing Co., Massillon, Ohio. 

Richards-Wilcox Manufacturing Co., Aurora, IIl. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Chicago. 

Sanitary Bunk Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Sellers Manufacturing Co., Chicago. 

Signal Accessories Co., New York. 

Simmons-Boardman Publishing Co., New York. 

Snow Construction Co., T. W., Chicago. 

Southern Railway Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Standard Asphalt & Rubber Co., Chicago. 

Standard Underground Cable Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Stark Rolling Mill Co., Canton, Ohio. 

Steel Railway Tie & Appliance Co., Denver, Col. 

Templeton, Kenly & Co., Ltd., Chicago. 

Titanium Allo anufacturing Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Toledo Pipe Threading Machine Co., Toledo, Ohio. 

Union Draft Gear Co., Chicago. 

Union Iron Works, Hoboken, N. J. 

Union Switch & Signal Co., Chicago. ’ 

U. S. Wind Engine & Pump Co., Batavia, Ill. 

Verona Tool Works, Chicago. 

Western Electric Co., Chicago. . . 

Wharton, Jr., & Co., Wm., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Winans Improved Patent Rail Joint Co., Portland, Ore. 

Wolfe Brush Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Central Railway Club. 


The annual meeting of the Central Railway Club was held in 
Buffalo on Thursday, January 9. At the professional session 
in the afternoon Arthur Hale presented a paper on Freight Car 
Tactics. The following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: President, W. F. Jones, general storekeeper, New York 
Central; first vice-president, W. Elmer, Jr., superintendent of 
motive power, Pennsylvania; second vice-president, H. C. Man- 
chester, superintendent of motive power, Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western; third vice-president, E. J. Devans, superintendent, 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh. Executive members: E. M. 
Tewkesbury (So. Buffalo R. R.); George A. Bowman (B. R. 
& P.); and E. P. Mooney (Ingersoll Rand Company). Secre- 
tary-treasurer, H. D. Vought. 

During the evening the annual banquet was held at the Hotel 
Statler. H. H. Vreeland of New York acted as toastmaster, and 
addresses were made by Arthur Hale, A. J. Grymes, manager 
marine department of the Erie, and William McClellan, elec- 
trical engineer of the New York Public Service Commission, 
Second district. 





Railway Supply Manufacturers Association. 


The Railway Supply Manufacturers Association has issued 
circular No. 1, giving detailed information concerning the ex- 
hibit arrangements for the Master Mechanics and Master Car 
Builders’ conventions, which will be held at Atlantic ‘City, 
N. J., next June. The exhibits will again be on Young’s Million 
Dollar Pier, and 87,361 sq. ft. of exhibit space has been pro- 
vided, an increase of 5,597 sq. ft. The price of space is 40 cents 
per sq. ft., as usual. Space will be assigned on February 11, 
1913, at the office of the secretary, J. D. Conway, Oliver build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





International Refrigeration Exposition. 


Arrangements have been perfected for the holding of an ex- 
position of refrigeration in connection with the third annual In- 
ternational Congress of Refrigeration in September, at Chi- 
cago. The exposition will be held in the amphitheater at Forty- 
second and Halsted streets, and will include exhibits of the 
various devices pertaining to refrigeration, as well as refrigerator 
cars and refrigerating machinery. 
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Railway Business Association. 


Announcement has been made that it has been decided to hold 
the annual dinner of the Railway Business Association in the 
second week in December instead of in the third week, as was 
done last year, because some of the members and guests, es- 
pecially from the West, found it difficult to attend the dinner in 
New York and get home in time for Christmas. 


Cleveland Engineering Society. 


At the meeting of the Cleveland Engineering Society, held on 
January 14, James L. Stuart, constructing engineer, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., presented a paper on Business Methods in Construction 
Work. 





Railway Club of Pittsburgh. 


At the regular monthly meeting of the Railway Club of 
Pittsburgh, to be held January 24, W. M. Prall, superintendent 
of car service, Pennsylvania Lines West, will present a paper 
on Terminal Service. 





Kansas Engineering Society. 


The annual meeting of the Kansas Engineering Society will 
be held January 21-22, at Topeka, Kan. T. J. Strickler, Topeka, 
is secretary. 


MEETINGS AND CONVENTIONS. 








The following list gives names of secretaries, dates of next or regular 
meetings, and places of meeting. 





Arr Brake AssocratTion.—F. M. Nellis, 53 State St., Boston, Mass. Con- 


vention, May 6-9, St. Louis, Mo. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF DEMURRAGE OFFICERS.—A. G. Thomason, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF GENERAL PASSENGER AND TICKET AGENTS.—W. C, 
Hope, New York. " 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FREIGHT AGENTS.—R. O. Wells, East St. Louis, 
Ill. Annual meeting, June 17-20, Buffalo, N. Y. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD SUPERINTENDENTS.—E. H. Harman, 
St. Louis, Mo.; 3d Friday of March and September. 

AMERICAN ELeEctric RatLway AssociaTion.—H. C. Donecker, 29 W. 39th 
St., New York. 

AMERICAN ELECTRICAL RatLway Manuracturers’ Assoc.—George Keegan, 
165 Broadway, New York. Meetings with Am. Elec. Ry. Assoc. 
American Raitway Association.—W. F. Allen, 75 Church St., New York. 

Next meeting, May 21, New York. 

AMERICAN Rattway Bripce anv Burtpine Assocration.—C. A, Lichty, C. & 
N. W., Chicago. Convention, October 21-23, 1913, Montreal. 

AMERICAN RaiLway ENGINEERING AssociaTIon.—E. H. Fritch, 900 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. Convention, March 18-20, 1913, Chicago. 

AMERICAN Rattway Master Mecuanics’ Assocration.—J. W. Taylor, Old 
Colony building, Chicago. Convention, June 11-13, Atlantic City, N. J. 

AMERICAN RatLway Toot Foremen’s Association.—A. R. Davis, Central of 
Georgia, Macon, Ga. 

AMERICAN SocreETY FoR TESTING Martertats.—Prof. E. Marburg, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa.; annual, June, 1913. 

AMERICAN Society oF Civit EnGINEERS.—C. W. Hunt, 220 W. 57th St., 
New York; ist and 3d Wed., except June and August, New York. 

AMERICAN SOCIETY OF ENGINEERING ContTRACToRS.—J. R. Wemlinger, 13 
Park Row, New York; 2d Tuesday of each month, New York. - 

AMERIcAN SocreTy oF MEcHANICAL ENGINEERS.—Calvin W. Rice, 29 W. 
39th St., New York. 

AMERICAN Woop PRESERVERS’ AssocIATION.—F. J. Angier, B. & O., Ballti- 
more, Md. Convention, January 21-23, Chicago. 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN Raitway AccouNTING OrrFicers.—C. G. 
lips, 143 Dearborn St., Chicago. 

City, N. J. 

AssociaTION OF Rartway Crarm AcEnts.—J. R. McSherry, C. & E. I., Chi- 
cago. Next meeting, May, 1913, Baltimore, Md. 

ASSOCIATION OF RaiLway EvectricaL Encineers.—Jos. A. Andreucetti, C. & 

. . Ry., Chicago. Semi-annual meeting, June, 1913, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY TELEGRAPH SUPERINTENDENTS.—P. W. Drew, 112 
West Adams St., Chicago; annual, May 20, 1913, St. Louis, Mo. 

ASSOCIATION OF TRANSPORTATION AND Car ACCOUNTING OFFIcEeRS.—G. P. 
Conard, 75 Church St., New York. 

BripGE AND BuitpInG SuppLty Men’s Association.—H. A. Neally, Joseph 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. Meeting with American 
Railway Bridge and Building Association. 

Canapian Rattway Cius.—James Powell, Grand Trunk Ry., Montreal, 
Que.; 2d Tuesday in month, except June, July and Aug., Montreal. 

CANADIAN Society oF Civit ENGINEERS.—Clement H. McLeod, 413 Dor- 
chester St., Montreal, Que.; Thursdays, Montreal. 

Car ForeMeEn’s AssocraTION oF Cuicaco.—Aaron Kline, 841 North 50th 
Court, Chicago; 2d Monday in month, Chicago. 

CentraL Raitway Cius.—H. D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York; 2d 
Thurs. in Jan. and 2d Fri. in March, May, Sept., Nov., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Phil- 
Annual meeting, May 28, Atlantic 
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Civit Encineers’ Society oF St. Paut.—L. S. Pomeroy, Old State Capitol 
building, St. Paul, Minn.; 2d Monday, except June, July, August and 
September, St. Paul. 

Encinegers’ Society oF Pennsytvania.—E, R. Dasher, oe 704, Harrisburg, 
Pa.; lst Monday after 2d Saturday, Harrisburg, 


EnGIneers’ Socrery oF WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA.—E. K. Biles, 803 Fulton 
building, Pittsburgh; lst and 3d Tuesday, Pittsburgh, 

Freicgut Cxiaim AssociaTion.—Warren P. Taylor, Sibel Va. Next 
convention, June 18, Bluff Point, N. Y. 

GENERAL SUPERINTENDENTS’ ASSOCIATION OF CuIcaco.—E. S. Koller, 226 
W. Adams St., Chicago; Wed. preceding 3d Thurs., Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL Rostaray ConGress.—Executive poems, 11, rue de Lou- 
vain, Brussels, Belgium. Convention, 1915, Berlin. 

INTERNATIONAL RatLway Fuer Association.—C. G. Hall, 922 McCormick 
building, Chicago. Annual meeting, May, 1913, Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL RartLway GENERAL FoREMEN’s ASSOCIATION.—Wm. Hall, 
cena? & North Western, Escanaba, Mich. Next convention, July 

25, Chicago. 
Jureunmansoman Rarcroap Master Biacxsmitus’ Assocration.—A. L. Wood- 
worth, Lima, Ohio. Annual meeting, August 18, Richmond, Va. 
MAINTENANCE OF Way Master PAInrters’ ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND Canapa.—W. G. Wilson, Lehigh Valley, Easton, Pa 
Master Borer Makers’ Assocration.—Harry D. Vought, 95 Liberty St, 
New York. Convention, May 26-29, 1913, Chicago. 

Masrer_ Car Buirpers’ Assocration.—J. W. Taylor, Old Colony building, 
Chicago. Convention, June 16-18, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Master Car AnD Locomotive Painters’ Assoc. oF U. S. anp CaNaDA.— 
A. P. Dane, B. & M., Reading, Mass. Annual meeting, September 
9-12, Ottawa, Can. 

NatronaL Rartway Appiiances’ Assoc.—Bruce V. Crandall, 537 So. Dear- 
born St., Chicago. Meetings with Am. Ry. Eng. Assoc. 


New Encianp Rarrtroap CLus.—G. H. Frazier, 10 Oliver St., Boston, Mass.; 
2d Tuesday in month, except June, July, Aug. and Sept., Boston. 

New Yorx Rarrroap CLius.—H. D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York; 3d 
Friday in month, except June, July and August, New York. 


NorTHERN RariLroap CLrus.—C. L. Kennedy, C. M. & St. P., Duluth, Minn.; 
4th Saturday, Duluth. 

Proria ASSOCIATION OF RartLroap OFFicers.—M. W. Rotchford, Union Sta- 
tion, Peoria, Ill.; 2d Tuesday. 

RaILtroap €LUB OF Kaweas City.—C. Manlove, 1008 Walnut St., Kansas 
City, Mo.; 3d Friday in month, Kansas City. 

RAILWAY Bunce AssocIaTION.—Frank W. Noxon, 2 Rector St., New 
York. Annual dinner, second week in December, 1913, New York. 

Rartway Cius oF PirtsspurcH.—J. B. Anderson, Penna. R. R., Pittsburgh, 
a.; 4th Friday in month, except June, July and August, Pittsburgh. 

Rattway E.ecrricaL Suppty Manuracturers’ Assoc.—J. Scribner, 1021 
Monadnock Block, Chicago. Meetings with Assoc. Ry. Elec. Engrs. 


Rattway GaArDENING AssociaTIon.—J. S. Butterfield, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 
Next meeting, August 12-15, Nashville, Tenn. 

RAILWay ont img AssociaTion.—W. Nicholson, Kansas City, Southern, 
Kansas City, M 

Rarttway SIGNAL Sine On —C. C. Rosenberg, Bethlehem, Pa. Meetings, 
March 17, Chicago; June 10-11, New York; convention, October 14, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Rattway SrToreKEEPers’ AssociaTion.—J. P. Murphy, Box C, Collinwood, 
Ohio. Annual convention, May 19-21, Chicago. 


Rattway Supply MANUFACTURERS’ Assoc.—J. D. Comey, 2135 Oliver bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Meetings with M. M. and M. C. B. Assocs. 

Rattway TEL. anp TeL. AppLiance Assoc.—W. E. “hecho 284 Pearl St., 
New York. Meetings with Assoc. of Ry. Teleg. Sups. 

RicHmMonp Raitroap CLus.—F. O. Robinson, Richmond, Va.; 2d Monday, 
except June, July and August. 

RoaDMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE OF Way AssociaTion.—L. C. Ryan, C. & 

W., Sterling, Ill. Convention, September 8-12, 1913, Chicago. 

Str. Lovis Rattway Cius.—B. W. Frauenthal, Union Station, St. Louis, 
Mo.; 2d Friday in month, except June, July and Aug., St. Louis. 

Si1cnat Appliance AssociaTion.—F, W. Edmonds, 3868 Park Ave., New 
York. Meetings with annual convention Railway Signal Association. 


Society or Raitway Financiat OrrFicers.—C. Nyquist, La. Salle St. Sta- 
tion, Chicago. 

SouTHern AssociaTION OF Car Service Orricers.—E. W. Sandwich, A. & 
W. P. Ry., Montgomery, Ala. Next meeting, April 17, Atlanta, Ga. 

SouTHERN & SoUTHWESTERN RatLway Cius.—A. J. Merrill, Grant bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga.; 3d Thurs., Jan., March, May, July, Sept., Nov., Atlanta. 


ToLepo TRANSPORTATION Cont. G. Macomber, Woolson Spice Co., To- 
ledo, Ohio; 1st Saturday, Toledo. 


Track Suppty Association.—W. C. Kidd, Ramapo Iron Works, Hillburn, 
N. Y. Meeting with Roadmasters’ and Maintenance of Way Asso- 
ciation. 

TrarFic Crus oF Cuicaco.—Guy S. ‘“fcCabe, La Salle Hotel, Chicago; 
meetings monthly, Chicago. 

TraFFic CLus oF New Yorx.—C. A. Swope, 290 Broadway, New York; 
last Tuesday in month, except June, July and August, New York. 

Trarric CLus oF PirtspurcH.—D. L. Wells, Erie, Pittsburgh, Pa.; meet- 
ings monthly, Pittsburgh. 

TraFFric CLus oF St. Lours.—A. F. Versen, Mercantile Library building, 
St. Louis, Mo. Annual meeting in November. Noonday meetings 
October to May. 

Train DESPATCHERS’ ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA.—J. F. Mackie, = Stewart 
Ave., Chicago. Annual meeting, June 17, Los Angeles, 

TRANSPORTATION CLUB OF BuFFALo.—J. M. Sells, Buffalo; Ry Saturday 
after first Wednesday. 

TRANSPORTATION CLUB OF Derroit.—W. R. Hurley, L. S. & M. S., Detroit, 
Mich.; meetings monthly. 

TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ AssociaTION.—W. O. Thompson, N. Ck: 2. 
East Buffalo, N. Y. Annual meeting, August, 1913, ly 

Uran Society or Encineers.—R. B. Ketchum, University of Utah, Salt 
Lake City, Utah; 3d Friday of each month, except lay and August. 

WESTERN CANADA Ramway Cius.— Rosevear, rs Box 1707, Win- 
nipeg, Man.; 2d Monday, enept June, uly and August, Winnipeg. 

Western Rattway Cus. —J. W. Tay Old many anette Chicago; 3d 
Tuesday of each month, except June, July and Augu 

WESTERN SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS. —jJ. H arder, 1735 _——— Block, 
Chicago; 1st Monday in month, except July and August, Chicago. 
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Oraffic News. 


The railways operating between Kansas City and Denver have 
reduced their time freight schedules between the two cities from 
72 to 48 hours. 


The Baltimore & Ohio has notified the State Railroad Com- 
mission of Pennsylvania that it will no longer contest the order 
of the commission, issued December 3, 1910, requiring the road 
to charge no higher fare from points east of Connellsville to 
points west of that place than the aggregate of the fares to and 
from Connellsville. 





A joint committee, representing the industrial traffic managers 
of the Business Men’s League of St. Louis, and the Local 
Freight Agents’ Association of St. Louis and East St. Louis, 
has issued a joint circular urging all shippers to exercise greater 
care in the marking of freight, and containing several rules, the 
observance of which would tend to prevent loss and damage 
claims and delays to freight. 


The Merchants Association of New York City announces 
the usual reduction in fares for merchants coming to New 
York to make their spring purchases. The rates, full fare one 
way and half fare the other, apply at trunk line points more 
than 100 miles from New York City, and the dates are Janu- 
ary 18 to 21, inclusive; February 15 to 18; March 1 to 4; 
March 15 to 18. The return trip must be made within fifteen 
days. 


The increase of single-trip and round-trip suburban fares on 
the Illinois Central in Chicago on January 1 has elicited pro- 
tests from several business men’s associations in districts along 
the line who have held a mass meeting, addressed a petition to 
the management asking a restoration of the old rates, and filed 
a complaint with the Illinois Railroad and Warehouse Commis- 
sion. In their newspaper interviews the protestants speak as 
if all of the suburban rates had been advanced, whereas there 
has been no change in commutation rates for 10-ride and 25- 
ride tickets, nor for monthly tickets. 


The Alabama-New Orleans Transportation Company is work- 
ing on plans for the operation of a line of self-propelled steel 
barges from the Warrior river coal fields in Alabama to the 
Warrior and Alabama rivers, Mobile bay, Mississippi sound and 
the Lake Borgne canal to the Mississippi river and New Or- 
leans. It is proposed to carry coal, principally, on the going 
trips and general cargo on the return trips. The company has 
recently installed a ship-building plant at Violet, La., for the 
construction of its own barges, and this work is now under 
way. It is also preparing extensive land and water terminals 
at a cost of about $500,000 for the handling of coal, both by 
water and rail and in storage. 


Citrus fruit shippers of southern California at a meeting with 
the traffic officers of the Southern Pacific, Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, and San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt Lake, last week 
asked the railways to come to their assistance, in view of the 
destruction of a large part of the crops by cold weather, by mak- 
ing an emergency reduction in rates on fruit shipments to the 
east and north at once, in order that a portion of the crop, 
which is only slightly damaged, may be sent to market for what 
it will bring. There are now blanket rates applying to prac- 
tically all points east of the Rocky mountains of $1.15 per 100 
lbs. on oranges and $1 on lemons. Some of the shippers asked 
for a reduction as great as 50 per cent. The railway men took 
the position that the part of the crop that escaped the frost 
could stand the present rates, and that the portion that has 
been damaged should not be shipped at any price, except under 
special conditions. 


Car Surpluses and Shortages. 


Arthur Hale, chairman of the committee on Relations Between 
Railroads of the American Railway Association, in presenting 
the statistical bulletin No. 135, giving a summary of car surpluses 
and shortages by groups, from September 27, 1911, to Decem- 
ber 31, 1912, says: The total surplus on December 31, 1912, 
was 50,659 cars; on December 14, 1912, 26,614; on December 20, 
1911, 88,646 cars. Compared with the preceding period; there is 
an increase in the total surplus of 24,045 cars, of which 7,365 





January 17, 1913. 


is in box, 1,100 in flat, 10,221 in coal and 5,359 in miscellaneous 
cars. The increase in box car surplus is general throughout the 
country, except in group 6 (Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota). The increase in flat car surplus prevails throughout 
the country, except in groups 9 (Texas, Louisiana and New 
Mexico), and 10 (Washington, Oregon, Idaho, California, 
Nevada and Arizona). It will be noted that there is an increase 
in coal car surplus in every group. Doubtless the observance of 
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the total surplus of 37,987 cars, of which 10,407 is in box, 1,928 
in flat, 18,586 in coal and 7,066 in miscellaneous. There is an in- 
crease in the total shortage of 21,769 cars, of which 14,431 is in 
box, 2,489 in flat, 3,267 in coal and 1,582 in miscellaneous. 

The accompanying table gives car surplus and shortage fig- 
ures by groups for the last period covered in the report and totals 
for the country for the corresponding dates for previous years; 
and the diagram shows the total bi-weekly surpluses and short- 
ages from 1907 to 1912. 


the holiday season by the miners has contributed to this. The 
increase in miscellaneous car surplus prevails throughout the 
country, except in groups 7 (Montana, Wyoming, Nebraska and 
the Dakotas), and 9 (as above). 

The total shortage on December 31, 1912, was 33,601 cars; 


E. B. Thomas to the Farmers. 


There are many ways in which railroads aid agricultural work. 
Some of them run special instruction trains and hold exhibitions; 






































on December 14, 1912, 61,006 cars; on December 20, 1911, 11,832 others issue numerous pamphlets; others attract settlers. All 
Car SURPLUSES AND SHORTAGES. 
een —Surpluses — i r Shortages. 
si Coal, Coal, i 
Date. No. of gondola Other gondola Other 
roads. 30x. Flat. and hopper. kinds. Total. Box. Flat. and hopper. kinds. Total. 
Group *1.—December 31, 1912...........- 7 331 545 83 333 1,292 313 131 158 40 642 
éi 2.— 7 Bis Delos sd aa eee 30 755 50 2,062 132 2,999 619 6 1,250 0 1,875 
- 3.— " Oe, ees 5 baleen eens 30 837 339 4,264 927 6,369 5,958 30 2,519 528 9,035 
as 4.— “ Bhs SOUS. ss avis ewes 11 1,793 128 763 Pa? 3,861 985 1,096 182 0 2,263 
i 5.— ” UG |, |e eee 27 326 21 1,613 855 2,815 3,020 1,059 100 78 4,257 
- 6.— bi NE) 10) eee 30 834 569 1,858 2536 5,794 6,118 313 480 724 7,635 
7.— vs SS AR as Wa alerana<iats 5 67 163 124 388 742 456 0 20 48 524 
x 8. sid ey SER ee 18 1,369 356 3,223 2,136 7,084 807 50 0 75 932 
. 9.— is Fe ae 14 2,572 is 315 607 3,667 0 4 0 18 22 
a 10.— es “Oe |. [> Re ee 22 3,570 bot75 2,518 7,010 14,273 809 32 27 402 1,270 
- 11.— = ON g Sole tse Saws 6 624 562 0 577 1,763 5,011 30 0 105 5,146 
Total, December 31, 1912.55 6.6o:0:0050% 200 13,078 4,081 16,823 16,677 50,659 24,096 2,751 4,736 2,018 33,601 
si Fanuary 6. Vokes 660s 66a Tee's 167 36,145 9,004 64,719 32,448 142,316 5,953 104 88 233 6,378 
“ Sanitary By WONT sos cae sess v0 161 39,361 8,626 34,483 27,962 110,432 1,064 987 160 1,297 3,508 
PANINI Oh TOUS cs 0:<i9 3 sae 154 20,839 8,451 10,204 12,815 52,309 7,304 344 4,906 1,339 13,893 
= January G, 1909 cac.< 6 scwcd cvcies 156 146,255 25,383 117,686 43,695 333,019 170 202 120 14 506 


*Group 1 is composed of New England lines; Group 2—New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland and Eastern Pennsylvania lines; Group 3—Ohio, 
Indiana, Michigan and Western Pennsyivania lines; Group 4—West Virginia, Virginia, North and South Carolina lines; Group 5—Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia and Florida lines; nag 6—Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsin and Minnesota lines; Group 7—Montana, Wyoming, Nebraska, North 
Dakota and South Dakota lines; Group 8—Kansas, Colorado, Missouri, Arkansas and Oklahoma lines; Group 9—Texas, Louisiana and New Mexico lines; 





Group 10—Washington, Oregon, Idaho, California and Arizona lines; Group 11—Canadian lines. 
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Car Surpluses and Shortages, 1907 to 1912. 


cars. Compared with the preceding period; there is a decrease 
in the total shortage of 27,405 cars, of which 12,435 is in box, 
1,046 in flat, 10,667 in coal and 3,257 in miscellaneous cars. The 
decrease in box car shortage appears in all groups. The de- 
crease in flat car shortage is shown in groups 2 (New York, 
New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland and eastern Pennsylvania), 4 
‘the Virginias and Carolinas), 5 (Kentucky, Tennessee, Missis- 
ippi, Alabama, Georgia and Florida), 9, 10 (as above), and 11 
‘Canadian Lines). The decrease in coal car shortage is general, 
‘xcept in group 7 (as above). The decrease in miscellaneous 
ar shortage prevails throughout the country except in groups 

and 9 (as above). 

Compared with the same date of 1911; there is a decrease in 


these things have their place; but I think that the method we 
have adopted is perhaps more practical and more serviceable 
to the farmers themselves—those who are already settled—than 
any other. For the essence of the plan is that the road’s agri- 
culturist shall give practical not theoretical advice; that he shall 
become acquainted with the particular problem of the particular 
man, and point out just what should be done and what should 
not be done in special cases. 

In the section traversed by the Lehigh Valley is located much 
of the best land to be found anywhere in the United States. 
You all know how far some of the apples which are grown in 
the east surpass the far-famed western product. It does seem 
a pity that here in New York and Pennsylvania, so near the 
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large cities which constitute such insatiable markets, there is 
so much land that is either not cultivated in the most remuner- 
ative manner or not cultivated at all. 

Any fair-minded man, from a very brief examination of rate 
schedules, will conclude that the proportion of the market price 
of agricultural products that goes into the freight rate is far 
from too large; transportation is the only article having a 
relation to the cost of living that has not advanced in price. The 
farmers frequently complain that they get far too small a price 
for their milk, considering what it is sold for in New York. 
The railroad company gets 32 cents for transporting a can of 
40 quarts from the most distant zone, 190 miles or more from 
New York City. Some of our milk is shipped from as far as 
400 miles from the city. The railroad rate of 4/5 of a cent a 
quart I hardly think that anybody can justly call an exorbitant 
rate, especially when the character of the service is considered 
—the refrigeration, the collecting at the various milk stations, 
the quality of the equipment necessary, and the fast schedule 
upon which milk trains are operated. These rates have not been 
increased in over fifteen years. Hence they could not have been 
a factor in the increased retail price of milk. The point I wish 
to make is that, if the cost of food products has become unduly 
high, it is not because the railroad or the farmer is getting too 
much out of it. 

I suggest that you think seriously of a plan that has been 
proposed, for farmers to co-operate and establish storage plants 
where they can keep their products at a time of over-supply. 
I know, of course, that there will be some to remind us that 
there were not enough cars last autumn to ship the vegetables 
to market, and it is true that a scarcity of cars was felt. But 
it is absolutely impossible for enough cars to be kept in service 
to meet such a situation as the one I mention. 

In the quality of railroad service, naturally, the farmer is 
vitally interested. On no railroad is the service perfect. In 
this world things never are. But, speaking for the Lehigh 
Valley, I can say that the management makes a sincere effort 
to give just as good service as possible to the farmers. Traffic 
is handled more safely and rapidly now than ever before. But 
that is not to say that we are standing still, content with things 
as they are. 

The rapid development of the railroad industry has been at- 
tended by many changes calculated to excite not only unjust 
but even just criticism. In a new,country, under new conditions, 
and without experience of the past a a guide, there has been 
developed a system of transportation such as the world had 
never dreamed of. To say that such a vast industry could have 
been developed, with the multitude of minds and the millions of 
capital which it required, without some individuals having seized 
upon the opportunity to increase their own fortunes, would be 
to say that human nature had changed. No enterprise of this 
magnitude in the history of the world has ever been conceived 
and carried on without individual benefit to its promoters. To 
say that it could have been done in the development of the rail- 
roads is to insist that the men who were engaged in it are fit 
only for that place where the only method of transportation is 
wings and the sound of the whistle is. replaced by the music 
of harps. . . .—E. B. Thomas, President of the Lehigh Valley, 
before the Farmers’ Institute at Towanda, Pa., January 11. 





INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 


The commission has suspended from January 1 to May 1, an 
item in a supplement to Hosmer’s tariff, which provides that the 
joint through class rates named in the tariff will not apply be- 
tween Missouri river points, Mississippi river crossings and 
certain stations on the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern 
between St. Louis, Mo., and Memphis, Tenn., and that the com- 
bination of locals will apply in lieu thereof. Taking Kansas 
City, Mo., as a representative point of origin, and Williams- 
ville, Mo., as a representative destination, the cancellation of 
existing rates would result in an advance of 28 cents on first 
class with corresponding advances on the lower classes. 


The commission has suspended from January 7 until May 7 
certain items in supplement to the tariff of M. P. Washburn, 
which advance rates for the transportation of ground iron ore, 
in carloads, from Chattanooga, Terh., and certain other points, 
to New York, Boston, Mass., and certain other points. The 
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present tariff provides a rate of $3.79 per gross ton from Chat- 
tanooga to Boston, all rail, and a rate of $3.57 per gross ton 
from Chattanooga to New York, all rail. The items which have 
been suspended advance the rates to $6.60 per gross ton to 
soston and $5.95 per gross ton to New York, making an advance 
of $2.81 per gross ton to Boston and $2.38 per gross ton to 
New York. 

The commission has suspended from January 5 until May 5 
items in a supplement to Emerson’s tariff, which change the 
rates on classes and commodities from New Orleans, and points 
in that vicinity, to Rock Falls and Sterling, Ill. Up to the 
present time Chicago rates have been applicable to this traffic. 
The suspended items provide for application of the Dubuque, Ia., 
basis of rates on traffic from New Orleans to Sterling and Rock 
Falls, which change would result in an advance of 5 cents per 
100 Ibs. on the first and second classes, no change on the third 
and fourth classes, an advance of 3 cents on fifth class and 4 
cents on sixth class, an advance of 5 cents per 100 lbs. on sugar 
in carloads, and similar advances on other commodities. 


The commission has suspended from December 31, until 
April 30, certain tariff schedules which eliminate through rates 
for the transportation of lumber from points in British Colum- 
bia and Alberta, Canada, and Oregon, Washington and other 
states to eastern points via Denver, Pullman and Pueblo, Colo., 
in connection with the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; Chicago, 
3urlington & Quincy; Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific; and Mis- 
souri Pacific, and provide for application of combination rates, 
leaving through rates in effect on shipments moving over the 
Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Company and _ the 
Oregon Short Line to eastern points only via the Union Pacific. 
The present rate from Portland, Oregon, to Chicago via the 
Colorado gateways is 65 cents and the proposed rate is 89 cents, 
an advance of 24 cents. The present rate from Portland to 
New York is 85 cents, and the proposed rate is $1.08'%4, an ad- 
vance of 23% cents. 


Salt Rates Not Advanced. 


In re investigation and suspension of advances in rates by 
carriers for the transportation of salt from Kansas points to 
stations located on the Wichita Falls & Northwestern in the 
state of Oklahoma. Opinion by Chairman Prouty: 

The effect of the tariff under suspension is to cancel joint rates 
on salt from the salt fields of Kansas to points in Oklahoma on 
the Wichita Falls & Northwestern, thereby advancing rates when 
shipped by these routes from 5 cents to 10 cents per 100 lbs. 
The commission found that as the carriers did not justify the 
proposed advances, the advances are unjust and unreasonable 
and that the present through route should be maintained. (25 


I. C. C, 610.) 


Minimum Weight and Car Sizes. 


Riverside Mills v. Georgia Railroad et al. Opinion by the 
CONTNUSSION: 

Charges collected for the transportation of two shipments of 
cotton-factory sweepings from Augusta, Ga., to Lockland, Ohio, 
were found to have been unreasonable. Reparation was awarded. 

Carload minimum weights should be established with reference 
to the loading capacity of the car. If carriers desire to protect 
themselves from unduly low charges per car, they should do so 
by regulating the rate, and not by prescribing minimum weights 
which can only be loaded in cars of unusual size. 

It is incumbent upon carriers to furnish cars that will or- 
dinarily contain the minimum weight which they have established, 
or to publish a rule that will provide for charging shippers on 
that basis, when unable to furnish such cars. (25 I. C. C., 434.) 





Complaint Dismissed. 


Manufacturers & Merchants’ Association of New Albany, Ind., 
et al. v. Aberdeen & Asheboro et al. Opinion by Commissioner 
Clements: 

The petitions for modification and extension of the original 
order in this case (24 I. C. C., 331), mentioned in the Railway 
Age Gazette of July 26, 1912, page 179, filed by the complain- 
ants, and for setting aside of the original order, filed by the de- 
fendants, were denied as to all contentions of both parties, ex- 
cept as to complainants’ request for reconsideration of question 


of reparation. (25 I. C. C., 116.) 





RAILWAY AGE GAZETTE. 


January 17, 1913. 
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lations of the company to the state and to the road’s patrons. 
Unlike former utterances of the Massachusetts commission this 
chapter is made up of statements which are couched in such 
general terms that they may be called vague. The substance of 
this long deliverance is all contained in the following seven 
paragraphs extracted by the Boston Journal: 

“The people of this state have a right to demand railroad facili- 
ties commensurate with the profitable character of the business 
in this territory.” 

“It is the consensus of intelligent opinion that the system has 
already exceeded the proper limits of combination, and that un- 
less it proceeds to voluntarily divest itself of some of the proper- 
ties now held there is but little doubt that some other effectual 
means will be found for accomplishing that result.” 

“Indifference on the part of the railroad companies to the 
legitimate transportation needs of the communities which they 
serve, may imperil the continuance of the present relationship 
under which the companies are permitted to exercise functions 
of a public character.” 

“The New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad as a result 
of excessive expenditure in transactions outside the 
functions of a steam railroad has adopted economies in operation 
which have resulted in serious inconvenience to shippers and the 
general public.” 

“In so far as the present conditions can be attributed to the 
operation of the policy of monopoly, the results have been such 
as to cause a growing distrust in the wisdom of that policy.” 

“It seems imperative that some action be taken by the public 
authorities to assert a more effective control over this 
railroad system, and to secure from it the proper performance 
of the obligation it has voluntarily assumed.” 

“There is a widespread feeling that this railroad system has be- 
come so large and is made up of so many heterogeneous elements 
that it is difficult to operate it efficiently under single control.” 





COURT NEWS. 





The Pennsylvania Supreme Court has ordered a reargument 
of the case of the Pennsylvania vs. the State Railroad Commis- 
sion, on the question of jurisdiction to determine the constitu- 
tionality of the full crew act. The reargument is to discuss the 
point whether the court or the commission alone can enforce the 
provisions of the act. 


The federal court at Portland, Ore., has issued an injunction 
on the application of the Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navi- 
gation Company, restraining the enforcement of an act recently 
passed by the state legislature, limiting the hours of service for 
trainmen to fourteen hours a day. The court held that the state 
has no authority to enforce such an act, because it is in conflict 
with the federal statute. 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, St. Louis & San Francisco 
and Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific have filed bills in the federal 
court at Topeka, asking an injunction to prevent the enforce- 
ment of a rate law passed by the legislature of Kansas in 1905, 
which establishes maximum rates for the transportation of crude 
oil and its products. The provisions of the law have never 
been put into effect, but the complaints charge that it is now 
proposed to enforce it. 


Following the decision in the case of the government against 
the coal carrying railroads of Ohio, reported in the Railway 
Age Gazette, January 3, page 35, the United States Circuit 
Court at Columbus has ordered the railroads interested to sell 
their stock in the Sunday Creek Coal Company. The order 
also says that the joint ownership of the Kanawha & Michigan 
by the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern and the Chesapeake & 
Ohio must be terminated. 


The Butler County Railroad, a line in western Pennsylvania, 
and the Louisiana & Pacific, both classed as “tap lines,” have 
petitioned the Commerce Court for an injunction restraining the 
Interstate Commerce Commission from enforcing its orders of 
May 14 and October 30, 1912, in which tap lines are excluded 
from the privilege of joining in through freight rates, on the 
ground that they are not common carriers. The petitions aver 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission has no authority 
to issue orders of the kind complained of. 
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Railway Officers. 





Executive, Financial and Legal Officers. 


A. E. Macdonald has been appointed general claim agent of 
the Canadian Northern and the Duluth, Winnipeg & Pacific. 


M. K. King has been elected vice-president of the Canton 
Railroad, with headquarters at Baltimore, Md., succeeding J. 
Wm. Middendorf, resigned. 


John F. Auch, whose election as vice-president and freight 
trafhc manager of the Philadelphia & Reading, with head- 
quarters at Philadelphia, Pa., has been announced in these col- 
umns, was born on 
March 18, 1858, in Penn- 
sylvania. He began rail- 
way work in October, 
1875, as night operator 
on the Philadelphia & 
Reading at West Spring 
Mills, Pa., and in 1879 
was appointed _ station 
agent at Chalfont. In 
1885 he was made chief 
clerk to the division 
freight agent of the Phil- 
adelphia & Atlantic City, 
now a part of the Read- 
ing system, with office at 
Philadelphia. From 1886 
to 1888 he was division 
freight agent at the same 
place, and then was ap- 
pointed traveling freight 
agent of the Atlantic 
City Railroad and the 
New York division of 
the Philadelphia & Read- 
ing. In 1889 he was appointed chief clerk to the general freight 
agent, and in April, 1891, was made division freight agent at 
Harrisburg. Three years later, he was promoted to assistant 
general freight agent at Philadelphia, remaining in that posi- 
tion for 14 years, until his appointment as general freight agent 
on May 1, 1908. He was promoted to assistant freight traffic 
manager on November 1, 1909, and on December 27, of the same 
year, was made freight traffic manager, which position he held 
at the time of his recent election as vice-president and freight 
traffic manager of the same road, as above noted. 





J. F. Auch. 


Operating Officers. 


E. M. Wrenne has been appointed assistant superintendent of 
the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis. 


J. W. Anderson has been appointed an assistant superintendent 
of the Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Company, 
with headquarters at La Grande, Oregon. 


W. H. DeFrance, heretofore general superintendent of the 
Louisiana Southern, has been appointed assistant general man- 
ager of the Alabama-New Orleans Transportation Company, 
with headquarters at New Orleans, La. 


John E. Epler, general bonus supervisor of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe, with headquarters at Topeka, Kan., has been 
appointed acting assistant general manager of the Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois, with headquarters at Chicago. 


J. W. Knightlinger, trainmaster of the Southern Pacific at 
Roseville, Cal., has been appointed assistant superintendent of 
the Louisiana Western and Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas Rail 
road & Steamship, with headquarters at New Orleans, La. 


R. R. Beasley has been appointed superintendent of The D1 
rect Navigation Company, a subsidiary company of the Sun- 
set-Central Lines of the Southern Pacific Company, with head 
quarters at Houston, Tex., succeeding Thomas L. Morse, 
retired. 

F. M. Nowell, superintendent of the Scranton division of 


the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, at Scranton, Pa., has 
been appointed trainmaster, with headquarters at Scranton, anc 








January 17, 1913. 


H. J. Mullaghy, trainmaster, has been transferred from Scran- 
ton, to Binghamton, N. Y. 


D. J. Hackett has been appointed superintendent of the 
Canada division of the Michigan Central, with office at St. 
Thomas, Ont., succeeding F. W. Cowley, acting superintendent, 
who has been appointed trainmaster, succeeding J. S. Graney, 
acting trainmaster, assigned to other duties. 


Frank E. Nicoles, division superintendent of the Chicago, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha at St. James, Minn., has been 
appointed superintendent of the Eastern division, with head- 
quarters at Eau Claire, Wis., succeeding T. W. Kennedy, who 
has been assigned to duties in the general manager’s office at 
St. Paul, Minn. 


W. H. Coppage has been appointed superintendent of the 
Louisiana Railway & Navigation Company, with headquarters 
at Shreveport, La., succeding A. G. Abell, resigned. H. L. 
Graham, trainmaster of the Eastern division, has been trans- 
ferred to the Western division, with headquarters at Shreveport, 
and A. P. Maguire has been appointed trainmaster of the Eastern 
division, with headquarters at Baton Rouge. 


Frank Johnston Kron, whose appointment as superintendent 
of the Logansport division of the Pennsylvania Lines West of 
Pittsburgh, with headquarters at Logansport, Ind., has been an- 
nounced in these columns, was born August 29, 1869, at Kit- 
tanning, Pa. He began railway work December 5, 1888, on the 
Eastern division of the Pennsylvania Lines West of Pittsburgh 
at Pittsburgh, Pa., and on January 1, 1900, was transferred to 
the Erie & Ashtabula division at New Castle, Pa. He was 
made trainmaster on that division August 15, 1902, and April 
10, 1905, was promoted to superintendent of the Marietta di- 
vision at Cambridge, Ohio, where he remained until March 1, 
1910, when he was transferred to the superintendency of the 
Louisville division at Louisville, Ky., which position he held at 
the time of his recent appointment, as noted above. 


Henry Oliver Dunkle, who has been appointed general man- 
ager of the Erie lines west of Buffalo and Salamanca, with 
headquarters at Cleveland, Ohio, was born at Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and was educated in the 
high schools. He began 
railway work in 1879 
with the Baltimore & 
Ohio as an operator, and 
was later a train des- 
patcher on the same 
road. From 1882 to 
1889 he was consecu- 
tively train despatcher, 
chief despatcher and 
trainmaster on the Pitts- 
burgh & Western, now 
a part of the Baltimore 
& Ohio. In 1890 he was 
appointed superintendent 
of transportation of the 
South Carolina, now a 
part of the Southern, at 
Charleston, S. C. From 
1892 to 1895 he was 
trainmaster and_ chief 
despatcher of the Balti- 
more & Ohio at Akron, 
Ohio, and from 1895 to 
1.03 was superintendent of the Pittsburgh & Western at Pitts- 
hurgh, Pa. He went to the Erie in May, 1903, as superintendent 
«| the Meadville division, and the following January was ap- 
pointed general superintendent of the same road at Cleveland, 
Chio, which position he held at the time of his recent appoint- 
nent as general manager of the lines west, as above noted. 





H. O. ‘Dunkle. 


Frederick McQ. Falck, whose appointment as superintendent 
0 the Atlantic City Railroad, with headquarters at Camden, 
\. J., has been announced in these columns, was born on July 
5. 1874, at Atlanta, Ga. He was educated in the Elmira, N. Y., 
schools and at Cornell University, and began railway work on 
Jine 1, 1898, as assistant supervisor on the Philadelphia & Read- 
is, at Shamokin, Pa. From May, 1900, to December, 1901, 
h was supervisor at the same place, and then was transferred 
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in the same capacity, first to Philadelphia and later to Trenton, 
N. J. In May, 1903, he was appointed division engineer on 
the Shamokin division, with headquarters at Tamaqua, Pa., 
and was transferred in the same capacity in June, 1905, to the 
Reading division, remaining in that position until his appoint- 
ment as assistant superintendent of the Wilmington & Colum- 
bia division in March, 1910. He was promoted to superintendent 
of the same division the following October, which position he 
held at the time of his recent appointment as superintendent 
of the Atlantic City Railroad, as above noted. 


Alfred M. Schoyer, who on January 1, became general man- 
ager of the Vandalia, with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., as 
already noted in these columns, was born at Allegheny City, Pa., 
November 1, 1859. His 
entire railway service has 
been with the Pennsyl- 
vania Lines West of 
Pittsburgh, with which 
company he began work 
in 1872 as messenger. 
He was successively un- 
til 1892, telegraph oper- 
ator, train despatcher 
and chief train  des- 
patcher on the Eastern 
division of the Pennsyl- 
vania Company. He was 
then appointed  super- 
intendent of telegraph of 
the Pennsylvania Lines 
West of Pittsburgh, 
which position he held 
until November 1, 1899, 
when he was made si- 
perintendent of the East- 
ern division of the Penn- 
sylvania Company, with 
office at Allegheny, Pa. 
Mr. Schoyer became general superintendent of the Northwest 
System, with headquarters at Pittsburgh, Pa., on January 1, 
1902, which position he held when he was appointed general 
manager of the Vandalia, as mentioned above. From 1893 
to 1899 he was superintendent of telegraph of the Vandalia 
as well as of the Pennsylvania Lines West of Pittsburgh. 





A. M. Schoyer. 


D. Crombie, assistant to vice-president of the Grand Trunk at 
Montreal, Que., has been appointed general superintendent of 
transportation. C. G. Bowker, joint superintendent at St. Thom- 
as, Ont., has been appointed general superintendent, Eastern 
lines, including Montreal division (Districts 1, 2, 3, 4), Montreal 
terminals, Belleville division (Districts 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10), and 
Ottawa division (Districts 30, 31, 32). H. E. Whittenberger, 
superintendent at Toronto, has been appointed general superin- 
tendent, Ontario lines, including, Toronto terminals, Barrie divi- 
sion (Districts 11, 12, 14), Hamilton division (Districts 13, 16, 
17, 19), London division (Districts 17, 18, 20, 21, 24), St. Thomas 
division (Districts 18, 19), and Stratford divisions (Districts 15, 
22, 23). U. E. Gillen, superintendent at Montreal, has been ap- 
pointed general superintendent Western lines, including Districts 
25, 26, 27, 28, 29 and P. O. & N. Railway. W. H. Farrell, assist- 
ant superintendent of the Eastern division at Montreal, Que., has 
been appointed superintendent of freight service. Frederick 
Price, superintendent of car service at Montreal, Que., has been 
appointed superintendent of passenger service, and his former 
position has been abolished. 


Alvie R. Merrick, whose appointment as general superintend- 
ent of the Western Maryland, with headquarters at Baltimore, 
Md., has been announced in these columns, was born on Decem- 
ber 9, 1874, at Port Austin, Mich. and was educated in the 
grammar school at Bad Axe, Mich. He began railway work on 
June 1, 1891, as a passenger brakeman on the Saginaw, Tuscola 
& Huron, now a part of the Pere Marquette, and five years 
later went to the Chicago & Grand Trunk, now a part of the 
Grand Trunk. In 1899 he returned to the service of the Sagi- 
naw, Tuscola & Huron as freight conductor, and in 1901 was 
made passenger conductor. He was appointed trainmaster on 
the Toledo division of the Pere Marquette in March, 1902, and 
later served in the same capacity, first on the Ludington divi- 
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sion and then on the Chicago division, until he was made super- 
intendent of the Saginaw district of the same road in March, 
1904. When the Pere Marquette was re-districted in December, 
1911, he remained at Saginaw in charge of the Saginaw division, 
comprising the Toledo-Ludington and S. T. & H. divisions. 
When the territory was again re-districted in May, 1912, he was 
put in charge of the Saginaw-lonia S. T. & H. division, and now 
becomes general superintendent of the Western Maryland, as 
above noted. 


H. E. Newcomet, whose appointment as superintendent of 
the Louisville division of the Pennsylvania Lines West of Pitts- 
burgh, has been announced in these columns, was_ born 


April 27, 1874, at Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. He was 
graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania 
in 1894, and began rail- 
way work in February, 
1896, as assistant on en- 
gineer corps of the Penn- 
sylvania Lines West of 
Pittsburgh. From 1898 
to 1899, he was an assist- 
ant engineer of the Cleve- 
land & Pittsburgh divi- 
sion, and was then for 
two years an assistant 
engineer on the Cincin- 
nati division. In 1901 
he was promoted to di- 
vision engineer of the 
Indianapolis & Vincen- 
nes division, remaining 
with that division until 
1903, when he was trans- 
ferred to the Cincinnati 
division as division engi- 
neer. Two years later he became division engineer of the 
Erie & Ashtabula division, and in 1906 he was appointed di- 
vision engineer of the Cleveland & Pittsburgh division, which 
position he held when he was advanced to the superintendency 
of the Louisville division, with headquarters at Louisville, Ky., 
as above noted. Mr. Newcomet has been continuously in the 
service of the Pennsylvania Lines West of Pittsburgh since 
February, 1896. 


L. J. Ferritor, whose appointment as superintendent of the 
Scranton division of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, 
with headquarters at Scranton, Pa., has been announced in 
these columns, was born 
in 1865 at Athens, Ohio, 
and began railway work 
as a telegraph operator 
on the St. Louis, Kan- 
sas City & Northern, and 
was later traveling agent 





H. E. Newcomet. 


and operator in the 
trainmaster’s office of 
the Omaha division of 


the Wabash, St. Lou's 
& Pacific, now a part of 
the Wabash. In 1880 he 
was appointed train des- 
patcher, and from 1885 
to July, 1896, was chiet 
despatcher of the same 
division. He went to the 
Grand Trunk in July. 
1896, as trainmaster of 
the Middle division at 
Stratford, Ont. and 
from 1898 to May, 1899, 
was assistant superin- 
tendent of the same di- 
vision at London, Ont. From May, 1899, to February, 1°04, he 
was joint superintendent of the Southern division of the Grand 
Trunk and the Buffalo division of the Wabash at St. Thomas, 
Ont., and from February, 1904, to August, 1905, was super- 
intendent of the Eastern division of the Wabash at Peru, Ind. 





L. J. Ferritor. 
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He was appointed superintendent of the Middle division of the 
same road in August, 1905, with headquarters at Decatur, III. 
In 1910 he became superintendent of the Northern and South- 
ern divisions of the Chicago & Alton, and resigned from that 
position in October, 1912. 


Traffic Officers. 


M. K. Butler has been appointed traveling freight and pas- 
senger agent of the Georgia & Florida, with headquarters at 
Moultrie, Ga. 


Archibald Fries has been appointed general freight agent of 
the Sharpsville Railroad, with office at Pittsburgh, Pa., succeed- 
ing D. G. Gray, resigned. 


H. W. Askew, commercial agent of the New Orleans, Mobile 
& Chicago, has been appointed division freight agent, with head- 
quarters at New Orleans, La. 


George A. Lee has been appointed assistant general passenger 
agent of the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, wita 
headquarters at Minneapolis, Minn. 


C. Frank O’Hara has been appointed traveling ¢cgent of tie 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, with office at Duluth, 
Minn., succeeding O. C. Scherer, promoted. 


W. A. Huckstep has becn appo/nted soliciting freight agent 
of the Georgia So:thern & Florida, with office at St. Louis, Mo. 
succeeding C. N. McNulty res gned to accept service with another 
company. 

The title of Warren Brown is changed from southeastern 
freight and passenger agcnt to that of general agent of the 
El Paso & Southwestern system and the Morenci Southern 
Railway, with headquarters at Memphis, Tenn. 


H. C. Conley, division freight agent of the St. Louis & San 
Francisco, at Oklahoma City, Okla., has been appointed assistant 
general freight agent, with headquarters in that city. S. M. 
Childs has been appointed district passenger agent, with office 
at Indianapolis, Ind. 


I’. A. Miller, general passenger agent of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul, has been appointed passenger traffic man- 
ager, with headquarters at Chicago, and H. E. Pierpont, general 
freight agent, has been appointed freight traffic manager, with 
headquarters at Chicago. 


J. L. Cox, assistant general freight agent of the Southern 
Railway in Mississippi, at Columbus, Miss., is now assistant gen- 
eral freight and passenger agent, having succeeded to the duties 
of Harvey E. Jones, Jr., assistant general passenger agent, re- 
signed to become general agent in the passenger department at 
Mobile, Ala., of the Mobile & Ohio, and N. V. Hutchinson, travel- 
ing freight agent at Columbus, Miss., is now traveling freight 
and passenger agent. 


W. H. Parnell, traveling passenger agent of the Southern, at 
Norfolk, Va., has been appo'nted district passenger agent, with 
ofce at Houston, Tex., succeedirg F. R. McMillin, promoted to 
chief advertising clerk, with o%ce at Washington, D. C. J. D. 
Ruden, traveling passcnger agent, at Atlanta, Ga., has been 
transferred to Norfolk, succeeding Mr. Parrel, and Edward E. 
Barry has been appointed traveling passenger agent at Atlanta, 
succeeding Mr. Ruden. 


H. R. Lewis, who has been appointed general freight agent of 
the Baltimore & Ohio, with office at Baltimore, Md., was born 
on March 25, 1872, at Mattoon, Ill., and entered the service of 
the Baltimore & Ohio in August, 1896, as a clerk in the freight 
tariff department. He was promoted to chief rate clerk of the 
general freight department on March 1, 1898, and became chief 
clerk of that office on February 1, 1907. In April, 1912, he was 
appointed division freight agent at Baltimore, which position he 
held at the time of his recent promotion as general freight agent 
of the same road. 


W. N. Hill, freight soliciting agent of the Southern, at At 
lanta, Ga., has been appointed commercial agent, with office at 
Dallas, Tex., succeeding William Humphries, transferred. R. P 
Kimbrough, freight soliciting agent at Atlanta, succeeds Mr 
Hill. J. H. King succeeds Mr. Kimbrough. Emerson Lucas 
freight soliciting agent at Nashville, Tenn., has been appointe: 
commercial agent,swith office at Washington, D. C., succeedin: 
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M. M. Emmert, promoted. H. W. Watson, traveling freight 
agent at Nashville, succeeds Mr. Lucas, and J. C. Hext, freight 
soliciting agent at Savannah, Ga., succeeds Mr. Watson. 


W. R. Askew, whose appointment as division freight agent 
of the Baltimore & Ohio, with office at Baltimore, Md., has 
been announced in these columns, was born on November 20, 
1873, at Baltimore, and began railway work in January, 1888, 
as a messenger in the freight offices of the Baltimore & Ohio, 
at Camden Station, Baltimore. He then held various positions 
in the general freight department, until he became a rate clerk 
in September, 1899, and was promoted to chief rate clerk on 
February 1, 1907. In April, 1912, he was made chief clerk of 
the freight department, and now becomes division freight agent 
of the same road. 


The industria! department of the Baltimore & Ohio has been 
extended over the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton, and now in- 
cludes all lines of the Baltimore & Ohio system. Harry O. Hart- 
zell, industrial agent at Pittsburgh, Pa., has been appointed as- 
sistant general industrial agent, with headquarters at Baltimore, 
Md., and he will have charge of the activities of the department 
over all lines. Howard L. Galleher, traveling freight agent at 
Columbus, Ohio, succeeds Mr. Hartzell, at Pittsburgh, and the 
authority of H. A. Treudley, industrial agent at Cincinnati, has 
been extended over the C. H. & D. lines. Mr. Hartzell was born 
in Baltimore, Md., on August 11, 1875, and after attending the 
public schools and Baltimore City College began railway work as 
a messenger and junior clerk in the offices of the Western Mary- 
land. In December, 1&95, he went to the Baltimore & Ohio as 
private secretary to the assistant general freight agent, and in 
September, 1898, was made contracting freight agent, becoming 
traveling freight agent, at Baltimore, in May, 1905. He was 
appointed assistant chief clerk of the general freight department 
on February 1, 1°07, of the same road, and was promoted to 
industrial agent at Pittsburgh in November, 1910. 


Engineering and Rolling Stock Officers. 


N. A. Alquist has been appointed general car inspector of 
the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, with office at Parsons, Kan. 


H. C. Van Buskirk has tendered his resignation as super- 
intendent of motive power and car department of the Colorado 
& Southern, owing to ill health. 


S. U. Rhymer, signal supervisor of the Chicago & Alton, has 
been appointed general signal inspector, a newly created posi- 
tion, with headquarters at Bloomington, III. 


J. H. Tinker, master mechanic of the Chicago & Eastern IIli- 
nois, at Danville, Ill., has been appointed acting superintendent 
of motive power, succeeding S. T. Park, effective February 1. 


A. M. Lupfer has been appointed chief engineer of the Spo- 
kane, Portland & Seattle, the Oregon Trunk and the Spokane 
& Inland Empire, with headquarters at Portland, Oregon, suc- 
ceeding R. Budd, resigned to accept service with another com- 
pany. 

The motive power department of the Baltimore & Ohio Sys- 
tem has been reorganized. The present superintendent of motive 
power, who report to the general superintendents, now have 
the titles of division superintendents of motive power. A super- 
intendent of motive power has been appointed for each general 
manager’s territory, reporting to these officers at Baltimore and 
at Cincinnati on operation and maintenance and to the general 
superintendent of motive power on standards and shop methods. 
A. P. Prendergast, superintendent of motive power at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, has been transferred to Baltimore, Md., réporting 
to General Manager C. W. Galloway, and M. J. McCarthy, as- 
sistant superintendent of motive power of the Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago & St. Louis at Beech Grove, Ind., has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of motive power of the Baltimore & 
Ohio Southwestern and the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton, 
with headquarters at Cincinnati, reporting to General Manager 


W. C. Loree. 


W. R. Hillary, division engineer of the Pennsylvania Lines 
west of Pittsburgh, Northwest System, has been appointed 
supervising engineer of the Central System, with headquarters 
at Toledo, Ohio. M. P. Tucker, Jr., has been appointed di- 
vision engineer of the Akron division, Central System, with 
office at Akron, in place of R. C. Harris, promoted. A. C. 
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Watson has been appointed division engineer of the Zanesville 
division, Central System, with headquarters at Zanesville, Ohio, 
to succeed Mr. Tucker. Jos. A. Rothrock has been appointed 
assistant division engineer of the Zanesville division, with office 
at Zanesville, in place of E. H. Kersting, transferred. R. C. 
Miller has been appointed division engineer of the Toledo di- 
vision, Central System, with office at Toledo, Ohio, succeeding 
G. R. Barry, transferred. R. R. Metheany, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed division engineer of the Marietta division, Central Sys- 
tem, with headquarters at Cambridge, Ohio, to succeed S. W. 
Hodgin, transferred. 


William Thomas Dobyns, whose appointment as engineer of 
maintenance of way of the Southern Railway, with head- 
quarters at Greensboro, N. C., has been announced in these 
. columns, was born on 
March 26, 1867, at Floyd, 
Va. He began railway 
work on August 27, 
1886, as a section laborer 
on the East Tennessee, 
Virginia & Georgia, now 
a part of the Southern 
Railway. Two years 
later he was made fore- 
man, remaining in that 
position for five years. 
when he was appointee’ 
track supervisor on the 
Southern Railway. He 
remained in that position 
until 1898, and was then 
made roadmaster on 
the Atlanta, Knoxville & 
Northern, now a part of 
the Louisville & Nash- 
ville. In January, 1903, 
he became roadmaster 
on the Virginia & South- 
western, at Bristol, 
Tenn., which position he held at the time of his appointment 
on December 1, 1912, as engineer of maintenance of way of 
the Northern district of the Southern Railway. 





W. T. Dobyns. 


Purchasing Officers. 


J. E. Mahaney, general storekeeper of the Oregon-Washing- 
ton Railroad & Navigation Company, with office at Albian, 
Oregon, has been appointed purchasing agent of the Spokane, 
Portland & Seattle, the Oregon Trunk, the Oregon Electric 
and the United Railways, with headquarters at Portland, 
Oregon, to succeed IF. A. Bushnell, resigned to accept service 
with another company. , 


Special Officers. 


C. M. Haines has been appointed traveling immigration agent 
of the Gould Lines, with headquarters at Ft. Worth, Tex., suc- 
ceeding Will L. Sargent, resigned. He will represent the St. 
Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern, the Texas & Pacific and the 
International & Great Northern. Heretofore Mr. Haines has 
been connected with the Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas. 


OBITUARY. 


Frank H. Lacy, the commercial agent of the Atlanta & West 
Point, at New Orleans, La., died on January 10, at that place at 
the age of 67. 


J. M. Ellison, passenger agent of the Denver & Rio Grande 
at Colorado Springs, Colo., died in that city on January 6, 
aged 70 years. He had been in the service of the Denver & Rio 
Grande for 34 years. 


Samuel D. Coykendall, president of the Ulster & Delaware, 
died on January 14, at his home in Kingston, N. Y. He was 
born at Wantage, N. J., in 1837, and with his father-in-law, 
Thomas Cornell, formed the towing business now known as 
the Cornell Steamboat Company. He became president of the 
Ulster & Delaware in 1895. 
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Equipment and Supplies, 


LOCOMOTIVE BUILDING. 








Tue St. Louis SouTHWESTERN is said to be considering the 
purchase of 20 locomotives. This item has not been confirmed. 


Tue New York, New Haven & Hartrorp has ordered 50 
Pacific type locomotives and 25 switching locomotives from the 
American Locomotive Company. 


Tue DututH & Iron Rance has placed an order for a num- 
ber of locomotives which includes 2 mikado locomotives from 
the Lima Locomotive Corporation. 


Tue Oanu Raitway & Lanp Company, Honolulu, Hawaii, 
has ordered two consolidation locomotives from the American 
Locomotive Company. The dimensions of the cylinders will 
be 15 in. x 20 in., the diameter of the driving wheels will be 
38 in., and the total weight in working order will be 102,000 Ibs. 


THE Harriman Lines have ordered 189 locomotives and 25 
additional tenders from the Baldwin Locomotive Works and 57 
locomotives from the American Locomotive Company. The 
order from the Baldwin Locomotive Works comprises 99 pas- 
senger mikado locomotives; 30 freight mikado locomotives, 55 
switching locomotives and 5 Mallet (2-8-8-2) locomotives. The 
order from the American Locomotive Company comprises 49 
Pacific type locomotives and 8 ten-wheel locomotives. The al- 
lotment of these locomotives will be as follows: Union Pacific, 
40 locomotives from the Baldwin Locomotive Works and 10 
locomotives from the American Locomotive Company; Southern 
Pacific, 51 locomotives from the Baldwin Locomotive Works 
and 14 locomotives from the American Locomotive Company ; 
Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Company, 16 loco- 
motives from the Baldwin Locomotive Works and 6 locomotives 
from the American Locomotive Company; Oregon Short Line, 
15 locomotives from the Baldwin Locomotive Works and 5 loco- 
motives from the American Locomotive Company; Sunset Cen- 
tral Lines, 37 locomotives and 25 additional tenders from the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, and 12 locomotives from the Amer- 
ican Locomotive Company; Chicago & Alton, 30 locomotives 
from the Baldwin Locomotive Works and 10 locomotives from 
the American Locomotive Company. 





CAR BUILDING. 





Tue ILLIno1s CENTRAL is in the market for 60 passenger cars. 


Tue Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Paciric is in the market for 
50 passenger cars. 


Tue SouTHERN RaiL_way is in the market for 200 box cars 
and 200 coal cars. 


Tue CaroLina, CLINCHFIELD & Onto is making inquiries for 
from 500 to 2,000 freight cars. 


Tue PitrspurcH & Laxe Erie has ordered 500 coke. cars 
from the Pressed Steel Car Company. 


Tue NaTIoNAL Raritways or Mexico have ordered 30 tank 
cars from the Pressed Steel Car Company. 


Tue Totepo & Onto CENTRAL has ordered 1,000 general 
service cars from the Ralston Steel Car Company. 


Tue Lovuisvitte & NASHVILLE is said to have ordered 2,000 
hopper cars from the Pressed Steel Car Company, and 500 hop- 
per cars from the Mount Vernon Car & Manufacturing Com- 
pany. This item has not been confirmed. 





IRON AND STEEL. 





GENERAL CoNDITIONS IN STEEL.—Although steel orders in the 
aggregate are smaller than they were in the corresponding period 
of December there has been a very large amount of steel for 
delivery in the third quarter of this year contracted for. The 
mills are operating at almost full capacity and it will be difficult 
for them to increase their output beyond the present level. The 
consensus of opinion is that steel prices will be held around cur- 
rent quotations for the next six months, unless conditions are 
disturbed through unfavorable political developments. 
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Supply Trade News. 


The Church-Davidson Company, Chicago, has been appointed 
general time inspector for the Pere Marquette and the Copper 
Range. 





The name of the Chicago Tie & Timber Treating Company, 
of Waukegan, IIl., has been changed to the Chicago Creosoting 
Company. 


J. W. Johnson, manager of the Chicago office of the General 
Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y., died in Chicago, Janu- 
ary 14, at the age of 62. 


The Pennsylvania Equipment Company, Philadelphia, Pa., is 
in the market for a second-hand, 15-ton capacity Browning loco- 
motive crane. 


J. R. McKee, O. D. Young and Anson W. Burchard, all 
of New York, have been elected vice-presidents of the General 
Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 


Holders of certificates of deposit for preferred and common 
stock of the Allis-Chalmers Company, Milwaukee, Wis., are 
called upon to pay on or before January 15, the third instal- 
ment of the stockholders’ assessment as arranged under the 
reorganization plan. On each share of preferred stock $6 is 
due, and on each share of common stock $3 is due. 


Fred Gardner, for several years railroad representative for 
J. T. Ryerson & Son, Chicago, resigned on January 1, and is 
now representing the Jacobs-Shupert Firebox Company, 
Oxweld Railroad Service Company, Burden Iron Company, 
Boss Nut Company, and other railroad specialties, with office 
at 339 Railway Exchange building, Chicago. 


The Terry Steam Turbine Company, Hartford, Conn., has 
sold several Terry forced draft sets for Taylor stokers oper- 
ating in various plants of the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford, and has also received a duplicate order for forced draft 
sets for the’ Zylonite plant at the Hoosac tunnel. This’ latter 
will have a capacity of 40,000 cu. ft. per minute. 


The Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, East 
Pittsburgh, Pa., among recent orders has received the follow- 
ing: 27 equipments of No. 308 motors and type A B control 
for the Long Island Railroad for interurban service; and one 
quadruple equipment and type H L control for use on an 
electric locomotive for the Oakland, Antioch & Eastern. 


Joseph P. Ord, formerly a vice-president of the General 
Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y., died in New York on 
January 9, at the age of 60. Mr. Ord graduated from Yale 
University in 1873, and was subsequently admitted to the bar. 
After serving in the accounting department of the West Shore, 
Mr. Ord went to the General Electric Company, where he was 
largely instrumental in building up the business of that con- 
cern. 


The United States Air Brake Corporation, Brisbane building. 
Buffalo, N. Y., was incorporated in New York, October 10, 1912, 
with $1,000,000 capital to make its new Q-R (quick release) 
locomotive air brake equipment, and also to make all kinds of 
unpatented air brake parts, giving special attention to air brake 
hose and hose connections. The officers of the company are 
as follows: President, Edward H. Eddy; vice-president, F. H. 
Dukesmith, and secretary-treasurer, Jacob Dilcher. See also 
notice under Trade Publications. 


James F. Whiteford, bonus supervisor of the Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe, with office at Topeka, Kan., has resigned 
to become counseling engineer for Suffern & Son, in particular 
charge of their engineering work in Europe, with headquarters 
in London, England. Mr. Whiteford was born in 1876, and 
received his early education in the public schools of Illinois, 
and continued his education through correspondence. He en- 
tered railroad service as machinist apprentice with the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy in 1892, and remained for several years 
as general machinist, gang foreman and engine house foreman 
at various shops on that road. Later he went to the Union 
Pacific and served as gang foreman,’ erecting foreman and 
general foreman of the locomotive repair shop at Omaha, and 
chief inspector of mechanical equipment. In 1905 he became 
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associated with Harrington Emerson and H. W. Jacobs in 
the installation of the betterment work on the Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe, having entire supervision of this work in 
the roundhouse department. During this time he materially 
assisted in the development of the efficiency system of wage 
payment. Since 1908 he has had general supervision of the 
betterment work on various grand divisions of the Santa Fe, 
including assignments of special investigations on betterment 
work. 


The United States Steel Corporation has made public its wage 
increase plan which provides for an increase of $12,000,000 a 
year. The statement issued by Chairman Elbert H. Gary is as 
follows: “In accordance with the recent announcement made by 
the chairman respecting an advance in wages, many of the sub- 
sidiary companies of the Steel Corporation have made up their 
schedules, which together aggregate an increase in wages of 
about $1,000,000 per month, commencing about February 1. 
These benefits largely apply to the workmen receiving the lowest 
daily wages. Some of the mining companies are not included, 
for the reason that wages have been heretofore adjusted by those 
companies and are now above the average.” The increase in 
wages is in line with the policy adopted by E. H. Gary and the 
management of the corporation to advance wages when conditions 
justified such action. Chairman Gary has always advocated fair 
and reasonable wages for the workmen of the Steel Corporation, 
and it is due largely to the position taken by him that the cor- 
poration has experienced no labor difficulties to speak of since 
the great strike shortly after the corporation’s organization. Cer- 
tain shareholders, at times, have made the claim that the em- 
ployees were receiving more than their proportion of the corpo- 
ration’s income, but the policy pursued seems to have been a wise 
one in so far as the establishment of harmonious relations be- 
tween employer and employee is concerned. The employees of 
the Steel Corporation last year received the highest average wage 
since the organization of the company. The average amounted 
to $819, compared with $800 in 1910, $776 in 1909, $729 in 1908, 
$765 in 1907, $729 in 1906, $711 in 1905, $677 in 1904, $720 in 1903 
and $717 in 1902. The advance of $1,000,000 monthly just an- 
nounced amounts to an increase of approximately 8.5 per cent. 
to the men benefiting. Wages in 1911 aggregated a total of $161,- 
419,000. The advance just made probably brings the average 
wage to around $865 per year per man. The advance, of course, 
means that the corporation has added $12,000,000 per year to its 
expenses. Including the present advance the Steel Corporation is 
paying to its employees close to $35,000,000 more per year than 
would have been the case if wages had continued since organ- 
ization without change. The increase in wages, expenditures for 
profit sharing, pensions, welfare work, etc., increased taxes, the 
advance in expenses in general and lower steel prices explain 
why the Steel Corporation is making less money than at the 
time of organization in the face of the fact that capacity within 
that period has been practically doubled—Taken from the Wall 
Street Journal. 





TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 





PneuMATic Toots.—The Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company 
has issued bulletin 34-F, containing a mechanical description 
of the design and construction of class G Chicago pneumatic 
compressors. 


Air Braxes.—The United States Air Brake Corporation, 
srisbane building, Buffalo, N. Y., has published bulletin No. 1 
on its new Q-R locomotive air brake equipment. This equip- 
ment is designed to permit of alternate control of locomotive 
ind car brakes to avoid the severe shock caused by the slack 
in long trains, and particularly to save the engine tires from 
hecoming overheated or flattened. The booklet describes clearly 
ind concisely the advantages of this brake equipment, its oper- 
ition and construction. 





Weicut or Raits on ArricAN Raitways.—At first 45-Ib. rails 
vere used in Africa; on the introduction of steel, however, the 
ame section was retained, but the weight was 46% lbs., and this 
emained the standard weight of rails for many years. Later 
n, 60-Ib. rails were substituted, and now, on the more im- 
ortant lines of the railways in Africa 80-lb. rails are being 
» dopted. 
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Railmay Consiruction. 





ALBERTA INTERURBAN.—The Canadian Minister of Railways has 
approved the route map for a line from Calgary, Alta., to 
Cochrane, 45 miles. The residents of Calgary voted to grant the 
company a right of way into the city for 25 years. 


Auton, St. Louis & Catro (Electric).—According to press re- 
ports this company, which was organized early in 1909 to build 
from Alton, Ill., south through Madison, St. Clair, Monroe, Ran- 
dolph, Jackson and Union counties to Cairo, in Alexander county, 
about 130 miles, with a branch to Waterloo and Columbia, in 
Monroe county, will build the line in 50-mile sections. It is 
understood that the first work to be carried out will be on the 
section from East St. Louis. T. N. Chase is president, and 
W. R. Borders is vice-president. The headquarters of the com- 
pany are in the Navarre building, St. Louis, Mo. 


CANADIAN Paciric.+The Minister of Railways has approved 
route maps of revision of route on second track work between 
Calgary, Alta., and Vancouver, B. C., as follows: West of Cal- 
gary, 21 miles; Ross Peak to Mill Creek, B. C., 20 miles; Chase 
to Salmon Arm, B. C., 25 miles. 

Application is being made to the Dominion parliament for au- 
thority to build a line from the Toronto-Sudbury line between 
Bolton Junction and Palgrave, Ont., through Peel and Halton 
counties to a junction with the Toronto-Windsor line near 
Campbellville. 

The Dominion parliament has been asked to authorize the 
building of a line from south of Forsythe street, Hochelago 
ward, Montreal, Que., northerly to a junction with the Cana- 
dian Pacific line near L’Epiphanie. 


CHESAPEAKE & Ounto—The Piny River & Paint Creek has 
been opened for business on the Hinton division from Beckley 
Junction, W. Va., to Cranberry, six miles, and the Loup 
Creek branch of the Hinton division has been extended from 
Price Hill Junction, W. Va., to Mount Hope, one mile. 


Cuicaco AND NortH WESTERN.—On the Galena division a new 
branch has been opened for business from Churchill, IIl., to 
Seatonville, six miles. 


Cincinnati, Lickinc River & Vircinia.—According to press 
reports this company, which was incorporated last year, is mak- 
ing surveys from Cincinnati, Ohio, south, and through Magoffin, 
Johnson, Floyd, Knott and Letcher counties, Ky., in the eastern 
Kentucky coal field. As soon as surveys are finished construc- 
tion work will be started. It is said that capital to finance the 
project has been secured. The plans call for building via Jen- 
kins, thence through the Cumberland mountains at Pound Gap 
to Wise, Va. J. B. Walker, president; P. G. Stuart, vice-presi- 
dent, Winchester, Ky., and F. C. Buskirk, secretary and 
treasurer. 


Liperty & CALLICcoon.—The New York Public Service Commis- 
sion, Second district, has granted this company a certificate of 
public convenience and necessity. The plans call for building 
from a point near the New York, Ontario & Western, in Liberty, 
N. Y., to Jeffersonville, via Loomis, White Sulphur Springs and 
Youngsville, in Sullivan county, about 14 miles. The commission 
has authorized the company to issue capital stock to the amount 
of $200,000 and bonds for $250,000. The proceeds are to be 
used for the construction of the line, and the charter provides 
that it may be operated either by steam or electric power. 


Mississipp1 Roaps.—An officer of the Finkbine Lumber Com- 
pany, with headquarters at Wiggins, Miss., writes that the com- 
pany is building an 8'%4-mile logging line. 


Missourt, KANsAS & TExAs.—Announcement is made that this 
company will spend over $2,000,000 during the present year for 
improvements and general betterments in Texas. The main 
line will be reballasted and the present rails on 170 miles will be 
replaced with those of 85-lb. section. Many side tracks, team 
tracks and passing tracks will be built. The banks are to be 
widened and the drainage improved. The plans include new 
trestles and culverts, and several water and fuel stations. A 
number of stations and inspection houses are to be put up. 


NorrotkK & WEsSTERN.—The Williamson & Pond Creek has 
been opened for business from Williamson, W. Va., to Pond 
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Creek, five miles, to Morocoal, Ky., 10.7 miles, and to McVeigh, 
11.8 miles. 


Orecon SHortT Line—The Teton branch of the Montana divi- 
sion has been opened for business from Ashton, Idaho, on the 
Yellowstone branch southeast to Driggs, 37.2 miles. 


PENNSYLVANIA RarLtroap.—Work on the Allegheny Valley 
has been authorized to include three double-track tunnels, rang- 
ing in length from 2,500 to 3,500 ft., and costing about $1,500,000. 
The improvements will eliminate three sharp curves and shorten 
the distance between Oil City, Pa., and Pittsburgh 14 miles. 


PHILADELPHIA & Reaprinc.—An officer writes that contracts 
have been let for laying additional tracks to Charles F. King, 
Pottsville, Pa., for a westbound track between Yardley, Pa., 
and Woodbourne, 334 miles, and to P. F. Brendlinger, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., for a westbound track between Skillman, N. J., 
and Hopewell, 2'%% miles, and an eastbound track between 
Stoutsburg and Hopewell, 2 miles. 


Rio GRANDE VALLEY TRACTION.—A contract has been given 
to the Stone & Webster Engineering Corporation, of Boston, 
Mass., it is said, to build from El Paso, Tex., down the valley 
of the Rio Grande to Ysleta. (August 9, p. 271.) 


St. Louis, BrowNsviLL—E & Mexico.—The Austwell branch has 
been opened for business from Heyser, Tex., south to Austwell, 
17.5 miles. 


San ANTONIO, FREDERICKSBURG & NorTHERN.—Incorporated in 
Texas with $30,000 capital and headquarters at Fredericksburg 
and at San Antonio. The plans call for building from a point 
on the Kerrville branch of the San Antonio & Aransas Pass, 
about four miles northwest of Waring in Kendall county, Tex., 
north to Fredericksburg in Gillespie county, about 25 miles. 
k. A, Love, F. Crane, R. L. Cunningham, J. H. Haile and E. D. 
Campbell are directors. F. Richards is chief engineer. 


TENNESSEE, Kentucky & NorTHERN.—An officer of this com- 
pany, which operates a line from Algood, Tenn., north to Liv- 
ingston, 19 miles, writes that contracts are to be let about 
April 1, to build extensions as follows: From Livingston north 
to Stearns, Ky., and from Algood south to Sparta. The 
maximum grade will be 1% per cent., and maximum curvature 
The company expects to develop a traffic in forest prod- 
(December 27, p. 1288.) 


Texas Roaps Etectric.—Residents of Smithville, Tex., are 
back of a project to build an interurban line between Smith- 
ville and Austin, about 50 miles, and between Smithville and 
Rockport, about 140 miles. Eastern capitalists are said to be 
interested in the project. 
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RAILWAY STRUCTURES. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND—Plans are being prepared for improve- 
ments in the union station, to cost approximately $120,000, on 
which work will be begun shortly. 

Maysrook, N. Y.—The Central New England improvements to 
engine facilities, consisting of roundhouse, power house, machine 
shop and coaling plant, are about completed, and the roundhouse 
is in operation. The company is also constructing a new east- 
bound classification yard. 

San Antonio, TEx.—Plans are being prepared by the Inter- 
national & Great Northern for a new 14-stall roundhouse and 
machine shops. 

Scorr City, Kan.—The Scott City Northern recently com- 
pleted improvements which were begun last September. The 
work included widening of cuts and banks and replacing tile and 
timber drainage openings with concrete structures. New build- 
ings have been put up at Scott City, including a two-stall engine 
house, a freight house, a storehouse and a blacksmith shop. 

WestcHester, N. Y.—Work is well under way on an east- 
bound classification yard, and improvements to provide ad- 
ditional transfer facilities for the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford, at Westchester, New York City. 

Yoakum, Tex.—The San Antonio & Aransas Pass is erecting 
three additional buildings at its shops at this point, 50 x 150 ft., 
28 x 100 ft., and 50 x 80 ft. 


RAILWAY AGE GAZETTE. 
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ATLANTA, BirMINGHAM & AtLantic.—Clark, Dodge & Co. and 
White, Weld & Co., both of New York, are offering an addi- 
tional $500,000 receiver’s 5 per cent. certificates of July 1, 
1912-July 1, 1913, at 9914, yielding over 6 per cent. interest on 
the investment. There is a total of $5,000,000 receiver’s cer- 
tificates authorized, of which, including those now offered, 
there are $4,700,000 outstanding. These certificates are secured 
by a first lien on the 329 miles of main track and on the 
terminal properties in Atlanta, Ga., and Birmingham, Ala. 

BALTIMORE & Ou10.—The directors have authorized an issue of 
$63,250,000 444 per cent. convertible bonds of March 1, 1913- 
1933. The bonds are convertible any time up to 1923 into 
common stock at $110. Stockholders are offered the privilege 
of subscribing at 95%4 to the new bonds to the extent of 30 
per cent. of their holdings. The entire issue has been under- 
written by Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and Speyer & Co., both of 
New York. 

Robert Garrett has been elected a director, succeeding 
Samuel Rea, resigned. 

Cuicaco, MitwAuKkee & St. Paut.—The office of chairman of 
the board, which was held by Roswell Miller until his recent 
death, has been abolished. 

Cuicaco, Peoria & St. Lours RatLtroap.—This company has 
taken over the property of the old Railway company. and the 
receivers have been discharged. 

Cuicaco & WESTERN INDIANA.—J. P. Morgan & Co., the First 
National Bank and the National City Bank, all of New York, 
are offering the unsold portion of $10,000,000 3-year 5 per cent. 
mortgage notes of the Chicago & Western Indiana at par. 


DENVER, NORTHWESTERN & PaciFic.—Newman Erb is quoted as 
saying that the foreclosure sale of the property will take place 
within 60 days. 

ILLINoIs CENTRAL.—Kuhn, Loeb & Co., New York, have bought 
$8,000,000 414 per cent. equipment trust certificates, maturing 
semi-annually from August 1, 1913, to February 1, 1923. 


KANSAS City TERMINAL Raitway.—J. P. Morgan & Co., New 
York; Lee, Higginson & Co., Boston, and the Illinois Trust & 
Savings Bank, Chicago, are offering $4,000,000 first mortgage 
4 per cent. bonds of 1910-1960 at 95. This is part of a total 
$10,000,000 first mortgage bonds recently issued by the com- 
pany, of which the $6,000,000 not offered in this country have 
been sold in England and Europe. 


Maine CENTRAL.—Stockholders have voted to increase the cap- 
ital stock from $15,000,000 to $25,000,000, and stockholders are 
offered the privilege of subscribing for new stock at par to the 
extent of two-thirds of their present holdings. 


MINNEAPOLIS & St. Louts—This company has made arrange- 
ments with Speyer & Company, New York, for the retirement 
of $1,000,000 of the $4,000,000 5 per cent. secured notes matur- 
ing February 1, 1913, and for the refinancing of $3,000,000 of 
these notes through the issue of $3,000,000 new 6 per cent. 
notes. Holders of the old notes wishing to take new notes 
will receive $15 in cash per $1,000 note. 


Norrotk & WeESTERN.—Samuel Rea has resigned as a director. 


NorTHERN CENTRAL.—Waldo Newcomer and Phillip A. Small 
have been elected directors, succeeding Samuel Rea, resigned, 
and A. L. Snowden, deceased. 

SouTHERN Paciric.—Otto H. Kahn, Mortimer L. Schiff, Frank 
A. Vanderlip, Charles A. Peabody, Robert W. Goelet, Marvin 
Hughitt, Robert S. Lovett and L. J. Spence have resigned, an¢ 
James N. Wallace, J. N. Jarvie, Cornelius N. Bliss, E. P 
Swenson, Clarence H. Kelsey, J. Horace Harding, W. 
Bliss and George H. Leighton have been elected directors | 
their stead. 

Union Paciric.—It is said that the dissolution plan for tl! 
Union Pacific-Southern Pacific will be ready for presentati: 
to the new attorney general, who goes into office March 

Wueetinc & Lake Erizt.—The receiver has sold $2,000,000 
per cent. equipment trust obligations and $460,000 6 per ce! 
2-yea receiver's certificates. 





